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NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


FRANK ILLINGWORTH, aged 29, took up 
writing three years ago, first saw a “ hawk ”’ in Manchuria 
and determined to learn more about the species as a 
whole. Spent several years photographing and trapping 
falcons in England, Switzerland, Iceland, and Lapland. 
He began writing three years ago. 


ALBERT EHRENSTEIN, himself the author of 
many books and poems, specializes in the translating of 


Chinese poetry. 


JIM PHELAN, born in Inchicore, Ireland, was 
intended by his parents to be a priest. Instead, he 
joined the Citizen Army, and has been almost every- 
thing dut a priest. Clerk, miner, actor, fireman, gun- 
runner, convict, lorrydriver, tramp, novelist, poet, 
farmer, journalist, navvy ; he claims to be “ good at all 
of them except the convict part”. He is the author of 
many short stories and of five novels—Museum, 
Tenapenny People, Lifer, Green Volcano, Road-raff. ‘The 


story in this issue was written at Dartmoor. 


The following are previous contributors, and last 
appeared in the numbers after their names: Winifred 
Holmes (No. 13), Bryher (No. 13), Muriel Rukeyser 
(No. 11), Merrill Moore (No. 11), Elizabeth Bishop 
(No. 10), Oscar Williams (No. 12), Kenneth Mac- 
pherson (No. 12), Dylan Thomas (No. 13), Charles 


Grinley (No. 12). 
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Ready mid-September 
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steel industry by an author who himself started life in 
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A Derbyshire moorland farm forms the background of 
this skilful tale, in which the author works out the con- 
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By WILLIAM FRYER HARVEY 
A delightful ironic humour underlies this original story 
of a staid’ and retired Yorkshire widower upon whose 
patient generosity his housekeeper inflicts, little by little, 
her numerous and uncomfortable family—a series of 
adoptions which ends in the salvation of the hero himself. 
All 7/6 net 
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NEWS-REEL 


OUR NEW APPEARANCE seems to be approved. We have 
had many letters of congratulation from subscribers, 
publishers, literary agents, etc. Within four days of 
publication both Victoria main line and Piccadilly tube 
stations had sold out and re-ordered and on September 
3rd, the Prager Presse headlined its long quotation from 
the article on Prague. The Birmingham Mail chose for 
its excerpt Cavalcanti on cinema. I mention these here, 
because they are the first notices to come in. As each 
number has to be in proof barely a week after the previous 
one has come out, it seems unlikely that I shall be able 
to continue the page of Press Opinions which has always 
been inside the cover. But from time to time I shall 
collect them here and I now mention that in the last week 
in August, despite Hitler, Henlein, Hutton and holidays, 
a London evening paper had room for five lines on the 
new number. Evidently the new monthly is news. 


* * * 


AN UNUSUAL ANTHOLOGY 


In a lull among the usual spate of volumes of verse, 
it has been possible to notice more particularly an 
anthology of an unusual kind, published by Hodder and 
Stoughton. This is The Life-Boat In Verse. Dedicated 
to the Ladies’ Life-Boat Guild, it contains fifty-six 
poems, covering a period of a hundred years, and all 
written to, for, or about life-boats. As might be expected, 
most of the pieces are in the style of 
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“ There’s a life-boat mate that will bear us safe 
Though the tempest rage o’erhead— 
And ’twill rage no more on that calm bright shore 
Where the sea gives up its dead.” 


But not all are laments. ‘‘ Gentlemen all are your 
glasses charged >”? asks Clement Scott, who begins 
another poem surprisingly with 
“‘ Bring, novelists, your note-book ! bring, dramatists, your pen 

And Ill tell you a simple story of what women do for men”. 

C. Fox-Smith is—inevitably—represented, and among 
other authors are George R. Sims, Wordsworth and 
Lord Justice Darling. It would be interesting to know 
if there are similar poems dedicated to, say, the fire- 


brigade. 


* * 
FIRES AND WIRES 


Sixty years ago, the Metropolitan fire-brigade received 
2,630 calls and 4,383 for chimneys (of which one quarter 
were false alarms). Thirty million gallons of water 
were used and sixty-eight thousand miles were covered 
by the fire-engines. This was done by 558 firemen of 
all ranks. It is worth noticing that the fire-brigade in 
1882 were maintaining 18 telephone lines. But in 1883, 
only seven years after Bell patented his telephone, there 
were eight London exchanges, handling an average of 
ten thousand calls a day. 


* % * 
VADIES ma euHins i 
This, and other information, may be found in a 


Dictionary of London, published by Macmillan in 1884. 
The book certainly lives up to its description as “an 
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unconventional handbook ”’, for rather tart the section 
on Statues concludes, ‘‘ Wayfarers in the squares should 
by no means be tempted to inspect the statues with 
which many of them are adorned, although the 
accumulated smoke of years has happily, to a large 
extent, concealed the sculptor’s intentions.” | The 
Albert Hall is already considered “ grotesquely in- 
appropriate to any purpose for which it is ever likely 
to be required’. It is doubtful whether the Elephant 
and Castle theatre got off more lightly or not. The 
reference is, simply, “‘ of no particular characteristic.” 
Best reminder of a vanished world is, however, the 
grudging concession to Paddington station that the 
Metropolitan and District railways have “‘ to some extent 
neutralized the inconvenience of the situation ”’, though 
that “still remains considerable”. One is brought up 
with a start. For here are telephones, Underground 
railways, night clubs—and yet Paddington is a long way 
out, sewage was still disgorged in the Thames and 
ladies, when shopping without male escorts, were 
advised that they “can safely visit any of the great 
restaurants—care being taken always to avoid passing 
through a drinking-bar ”’. 
* 


*& * 


RECORDED * CONVERSATION 


“Yes, I sell glass. But if you ask me it’s the wrong 
kind. I like something you can put something stronger 
into than water or daisies. Ordid. Rheumatoid arthritis, 
that what’s done it. And what do they do for it but grab 
your neck and give it a click? Like that. Thought it 
would hurt you, but you look a likely sort of gentleman. 
Go outa lot, eh? Used to bea one for going out myself. 
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Sixpence at the Empire, that was me. And the Alhambra ! 
’Ear they’ve pulled it down now. Shan’t go there again 
.. . but over the river, now ! Zhat’s where I used to go. 
There was a little cove there—used to treat ’im when I 
was flush. Not that that was often. Still, more often 
than he was. He didn’t have boots of his own. Used 
to wear other people’s. They’d make anyone walk 
funny. His name was Chaplin. They tell me ’e’s on the 
films now. Well, well, well...1 never thought ’im 
funny. But ’is walk was... .If you buy that piece of 
glass it would cost you thirty bob, but the girl would 
give you fifty kisses for it. Or did when I was young. 
Don’t get out much now . . . rheumatoid arthritis.” 

This conversation did not take place at closing time, 
but on early closing day in an antique shop. We take 
no responsibility for the story but time erases so many 
footprints, that before Chaplin’s boots are lost in the 
dust of years, it may be worth while recording some of 
the legends attached to them—even if one is that they 
weren't his. 

* * * 


TWO PRAYERS 


The museum at Lewes has many curiosities, including 
a Guinness bottle sixty years old and a “ biographical 
portrait ” of one of the Georges. This (which might be 
called a written likeness) is composed entirely of words. 
It reminded us of a postcard we own, which gives the 
Lord’s Prayer in ten different languages. At the top is 
an all-seeing eye. In the pupil, the size of a threepenny- 
bit, the prayer is in English. Beneath it, grouped round 
a glowing cross on plaques the size of a sixpence, the 
prayer is printed in Irish, Italian, Portuguese, German, 
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Welsh, French, Spanish, Latin, and Greek. Under these, 
the word “ Bible’? is made up of minute sentences 
giving that curious information of which printers of the 
Bible appear to be so fond. Such as, “ the word 
‘reverend’ occurs only once which is in the CXI 
Psalm.’ This card was published on 1st July, 1841. We 
thought of reproducing it, but decided we could not see 
to compare with the text if we did. 


*% * * 


As it is, we consider we are taking a risk in giving 
this excerpt from the Catechism translated into Papuan. 
But it has reached us from the Raukele Press, Hood 
Peninsula ; it is printed in Papua by Papuans. It seemed 
unfair to keep it to ourselves. 


1. Palagu rai? 
Ia Palagu walana vuro vuro na, Ia na maguli 
evenira na. 

2. Palagu arigi lahani e wala 0 ? 
Palagu aiau wala, Ia e kune vagio ma pene ve 
kapi. 

3. Palagu ariginai e alu na? 
Palagu kapu maparara e alu agirana. 


*% * * 


MODESTY FORBIDS 

By an oversight in proof-reading, as well as by a 
printer’s error, a biographical note on Jack Lindsay in 
the last number stated that he “ starred 1931-3’. He 
himself writes to correct “‘a rather horrid mistake ’’ by 
saying that he has “never starred at anything’. The 
word should have been “ starved”’. We apologize, but 
are glad that he has lived to correct us. 
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AFTER GLASGOW 


It was hardly to be expected that the Glasgow exhibi- 
tion would go out of its way to draw attention to the 
state of the Scottish herring fishery. But there is hard- 
ship in other things than herrings across the Tweed. 
As against one in eleven insured workers unemployed 
in England, Scotland has one in five, and “ the spread 
of the bracken and the gradual departure of the Highland 
population is less dramatic, less noticeable ’’ than derelict 
factories, disused mines. The picture of conditions as 
given in David Keir’s Desolation of the Highlands will 
surprise and sadden many. The book will be reviewed 
more fully next month, but it is hoped that this fleeting 
mention will help draw attention to one of Facz’s best 
sixpenny monographs. 

% * * 
SEAGHE 


Unity Theatre brightened the summer for us by 
presenting Ben Bengal’s Plant in the Sun, a strike-play 
with all the advantages of its subject—vigour, reality, 
action, humanity—and fewer drawbacks than usual. 
It was, indeed, a play in the round, and the remark of a 
factory-hand, rebuked for casting eyes on a girl, “ Well, 
though I’m a striker, I haven’t become a saint over- 
night,’ showed how far the new drama has come from 
the days when every striker was, ipso facto, a saint—and 
lost his interest as a human being thereby. The play 
was skilfully produced by Herbert Marshall and extremely 
well acted. Paul Robeson was in the cast, and the 
highest praise that can be given to him and to the rest, 
who are amateurs, is that both lived up to each other. . . . 
Another group which promises interest is Labour Stage. 
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Headquarters are at 64, Summer Street, Southwark 
Bridge Road, S.E.1. The aim of this group is the 
establishment of a permanent professional repertory 
theatre for the working people of London. It is 
recognized that this can only be achieved “on the 
basis of a group of actors and technicians who have 
trained, worked, and acted together’? over sometime, 
and for the development of this, a theatre night-school 
is to be established, where those who earn their living 
during the day can learn all branches of theatre in their 
time off. Those connected include John Allen, John 
Pudney, Randall Swingler, Max Wood, contributors 
to this paper, and Herbert Hodge, who we hope soon 
will be. Application for enrolment may be made between 
7.30 and 8.30 p.m. from Mondays to Fridays. 


* * * 


SCREEN 

The names Loretta Young, W. C. Fields, Joan 
Crawford, Mae West are to the British public names of 
photographs—trade-marks, labels on the film-tin, 
indicating a certain brand of performance. The public 
has not generally seen most of its film-stars in the flesh. 
Why then flock to see a parade of those with no other 
claim to fame than that they look like them? Especially 
as the public itself spends a good deal of time trying to 
look as much like its favourites as possible. This was the 
chief interest attached to the parade of Hollywood star- 
doubles recently to be seen on the halls. None of them 
appeared to have made any attempt to do more than look 
and sound a little like the originals and the act itself was 
another indication of the shoddiness and misuse of 
opportunity associated with Hollywood. 
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AND HALLS 


The same may be said of Tom Mix’s descent on the 
music-hall. Hoot Gibson, Ken Maynard, Buck Jones, 
Bill Boyd and the rest—they were all heroes of our youth. 
But Mix was the senior of them all and we doubt if he 
realized his responsibility to us. Through the films he 
led, we came to know those canyons, rivers and plains 
better than our own countryside. We could have 
walked into one of the Western towns and known which 
was the saloon, what time the mail would arrive, and 
who was the sheriff. We were at home there, though we 
had never been there. We knew Mix, though we had 
never met him. And so when he came to London, we 
expected him to spur Tony through the stalls, leap over 
the orchestra pit and circle the stage, throwing knives, 
lassoing or at least cracking whips. If we were wrong 
to expect this—and we were—had not Mix himself fed 
our expectations, riding on his last visit into the hotel 
and on the Sunday we saw him this time, riding on 
Tony, under police protection, in the Row? This was 
Mix the dashing, the daring, the always slightly 
preposterous, on and off screen. But no one could have 
been less these things than the affable and rather 
apologetic gentleman on the Palladium stage. 


* * x 
THE MILD WEST 


He wasn’t on the stage very long, and while he was 
there most of the time was taken up by someone else 
doing things with a rope which we had hoped to see the 
star himself do. Apart from hitting two bulls by splitting 
a bullet on a cleaver, what Mr. Mix did was to give an 
exhibition of mild and not markedly accurate shooting. 
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It must have served chiefly to remind those who didn’t 
know that the two-gun feats in films incorporate the 
best of many tries. On his arrival, Mr. Mix had some 
hard things to say about the present generation of 
cowboy stars. Since seeing his own act, we feel whatever 
else they can or cannot do, they can at least sing. Mr. Mix 
had a microphone and was accompanied by soft music 
(Ramona) while he had trouble with his guns, but that’s 
not the same thing. Elsewhere in this issue, Charles 
Grinley suggests how much music-hall stars can give 
the movies. The reverse does not seem to be true. 
* # * 

PROGRAMME POINTER 

In this number, Winifred Holmes follows her article 
on Belgium with one on Holland. After that, we 
decided to make a brief swoop on the past, with 
the aid of falcon’s wings. Landing in America led 
to a survey of contemporary American poetry, about 
which Europeans are so curiously ill-informed. Further 
to remedy this, the poetry section has been handed over 
to American poets. Dylan Thomas and Kenneth 
Macpherson write what is for each a new style of story, 
and Jim Phelan contributes one which from the author 


of Lifer will not be unexpected. 
* * * 


PEACE IN PIECES 

“One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, so fast 
they follow.” Comment on the Crisis 1s impossible as 
we go to press. But we desire to place on record 
our gratitude and reverent admiration for the 
behaviour of the Czechs. Let down by everyone, 
they did not let down themselves. 


HOLLAND SINCE 1914 
By WINIFRED HOLMES 


“Les Curnois DE l’Europe,” as the Dutch are called on 
the Continent, are truly inscrutable and difficult to know. 
Reserved to the point of suspicion, self-contained, 
individualistic and impatient of coercion, they yet 
present a conflicting character. They will open their 
country’s door with generosity to strangers in trouble 
and yet may seem to place a curtain of reserve between 
themselves and foreign visitors. While living usually with 
the greatest caution and placidity they are capable of 
sudden violent and brutal action and of casting their 
bonnets over their own windmills; and after scraping 
for weeks a Dutchman will blow a hundred gulden in 
an evening, while checking the bill with the precision 
and cannyness of a stage Aberdonian. 

Travelling in Holland to-day one is aware of an 
impatience in the people and a straining to break the 
narrow bounds of their small home. They are too big 
and strong for their country—in the mental as well as 
the physical sense—and would dearly like fresh worlds 
to conquer. Not that they are discontented or envious 
of others—far from it; nor are they militaristic. But 
they have the heritage and instincts and potentialities 
of a first-class power without at present being one. 

Before the War this superfluous energy and 
adventurous vitality found outlet in the Colonies, in 
America and in the international field. The Dutch then 
were tremendous travellers. Fine linguists and natural 
pioneers they went everywhere—to Africa, to the East 
and West Indies, to America and to the European 
countries to make new lives and careers. 

Now there is little room left in the Indies, where a race 
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of Colonial Dutch has grown up to administer the islands 
and handle their business. South Africa and the United 
States cannot absorb as many people from Holland as 
before, and the last war set up barriers in Europe 
which have caused her to withdraw into herself and 
become as self-contained as possible. 

At the beginning the Dutch were on the whole 
pro-German—especially the aristocracy, the petty 
barons, who thought they would have a higher standing 
if they formed part of the German hierarchy. But 
Belgium’s proximity, and sympathy with her invasion, 
gradually turned public sentiment towards the Allies. 
The intellectuals had always been pro-Allies because 
of their cultural ties with France—Dutch writers and 
scientists wrote in French instead of in their own 
language—and they began a steady newspaper campaign 
to this end. The Telegraaf headed this campaign and was, 
quite naturally, banned in Belgium during the whole of 
the occupation. In fact only two Dutch papers were 
allowed to circulate among Flemish readers, although the 
language was the same. 

Belgian refugees poured into the country—forty 
thousand strong, of whom twenty-seven thousand were 
interned. Sympathy was at first with them, and also with 
the retiring English garrison from Antwerp, part of 
the naval brigade, who were interned at Amersfoord 
for the duration of the War. Although there were many 
attempts on their part to escape in order to go back and 
fight, these five thousand Englishmen settled down 
fairly happily to study, write and paint, and for the first 
time since the Boer War, Dutch and English hostility 
broke down and a sympathetic understanding was made 


possible. 
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But while wishing the Allies well, Holland at the same 
time sold, sold, sold to Germany and became immensely 
prosperous. She supplied cattle, butter, eggs, vegetables 
to her neighbour in enormous quantities, especially 
from the Northern agricultural provinces—Groningen 
and Friesland. There it was quite common for a tiny 
village to sport three or four millionaire farmers. “ Their 
heart was open to the Allies, but their purse to 
Germany !” 

It was not really an easy time for Holland. She 
was islanded by warring peoples and had to keep a 
general mobilization going for a possible emergency ; 
she was cut off from her colonies by submarines and 
mines ; and she had to keep and deal with thousands 
of Belgian refugees who were not always easy to 
handle. When the time came, Holland was glad to get 
rid of them, like impecunious guests who outstay 
their welcome and consequently has few good words to 
say for them to-day. 

But a valuable rapprochement took place between them 
in the arts. The Dutch, who had for once to stay at 
home, turned their attention more than before to painting 
and writing, to the mutual advantage of themselves and 
their guests. The Belgians brought their gifts of fantasy 
and form, and the Dutch their vivid sense of colour. 
Modern painting in both countries strongly reflects 
this mutual influence. 

The wave of Socialism which gathered during the 
War broke over Holland in spite of her calm prosperity 
and security. Soon after the Armistice the Socialist 
Deputy Trollstrae declared the country a Republic, 
with himself as President. There was civil war then for 
five days with street fighting, wounds and death, but a 
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counter movement on the part of the aristocracy and 
bourgeoisie immediately crushed it. The bourgeois 
section of the community then inaugurated the 
Burgerwacht, a body of volunteer civil guards pledged 
to defend the monarchy, with military training, uniforms 
and guns. Drawn only from the bourgeoisie, and 
including girls and women as well as men, it is not 
surprising that this body is heartily disliked by the 
working classes who remain largely Socialist and 
Communist. They gibe at the Burgerwacht by calling 
them Oranjeklanten—clients of the House of Orange. 

The prestige of the monarchy and of the Queen 
personally is, however, at present very high among all 
sections of the public. There was, for instance, great 
enthusiasm for the Jubilee this September. But it was not 
always so. After a hostile demonstration in Amsterdam 
about ten years ago, when Queen Wilhelmina drove 
through streets densely lined with sullen silent people, 
she refused to enter the city for five years and lived 
always in the Hague. A strange situation—as if the 
English King, after shaking the dust of London off his 
feet, remained indefinitely at Windsor ! 

In 1932 there was an abortive Communist “‘ putsch”’. 
As in Russia and elsewhere the Navy contained elements 
of restlessness, which hardened into a revolutionary 
nest at De Helder, Holland’s Portsmouth, causing a 
mutiny aboard the battleship Seven Provincien. ‘This 
led to an exciting chase and bombing by sea-planes after 
which the instigators were fined heavily. 

Another small revolutionary movement took place 
in 1935 in the Jordaan, a working-class section of 
Amsterdam, but was put down summarily by the 
Burgerwacht and their machine-guns. The Dutch are by 
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nature too conservative and cautious to be violently 
Socialist or Communist; they are tenacious, too, of 
property and ancient rights. Also they are not particularly 
politically minded. Because of their strong individualism 
every political or religious activity is split up into sects— 
the list of parties at elections runs into several figures— 
and this prevents an over-strong united front. The 
Catholic bloc of the south is the most solid and compact, 
but National Socialism, under its leader Musser 
—an ex-engineer—has a certain strength of unity 
behind it. 

This form of National Socialism—the N.S.B.—has a 
new alignment of people and territory for its aim. It 
wishes to reconstruct the Netherlands but does not go 
as far in this as the Dinaso, another party which aims at 
rehabilitating the old kingdom of Burgundy, half in 
Flanders and half in Holland and including Dunkerque 
and Calais. 

But operating against it is the strong religious cleavage 
between Calvinism and Catholicism. Flanders is violently 
and solidly Catholic; so is the south of Holland, called 
as in America—* the dark south,’’ De Donkere Zuiden— 
by the Protestant and Puritan north. Of the eight million 
inhabitants of Holland, three and a half only are Catholic, 
but the addition of four million Flemish Catholics would 
change the whole outlook and government of the 
country. 

The N.S.B. claims to have no connection with Nazi 
Germany, which is feared and hated by the Dutch to-day. 
The old pro-German sentiment has quite gone, and 
Holland opens its arms wide to refugees from a form of 
government its freedom-loving soul detests. So strong 
is this feeling that one sometimes comes across “ Don’t 
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buy German goods” chalked on an Amsterdam pave- 
ment. The Front Populaire Government alienated to 
a lesser but considerable degree Holland’s sympathies 
with France. It is perhaps not surprising that she is no 
longer cosmopolitan but grows daily more self-contained 
and insular in sentiment, preferring to remain aloof from 
European entanglements. 

In two realms, however, she is far from insular, in 
those of trade and scholarship. Highly industrialized— 
one-third of her population is concerned with industry— 
she sells chiefly to Germany, France and Belgium. Her 
bulb trade is of course international, but is now being 
threatened by high import duties and the growth of new 
flower industries in other countries—in the English 
Fenlands, in Ghent and Bruges, and on just the other side 
of the German border. So much has this trade lessened 
that a strict quota had to be introduced last year whereby 
it was ordered that fifty per cent of the bulbs should be 
destroyed and half of the formerly cultivated land left 
bare or turned to other uses. 

The world economic crisis affected Holland in common 
with the rest of Europe, but in spite of loud complaints 
and discontent, it was not serious, except in the East and 
Indian colonies, where shipping suffered considerably. 
Now these colonies are busy strengthening their arms and 
their naval and air bases against possible aggression from 
the Far East. It may not generally be known that Holland 
has one of the strongest and most enterprising Air 
Forces in the world, and her brilliant civil aviation 
shows her air-mindedness and technical skill. 

In scholarship, Holland is second to none, and is 
purely international. She lays for her children perhaps 
the best educational foundation in Europe, with schools 
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subsidized by the Government and paid for out of a high 
income tax for the purpose. These schools are mostly 
run by the Churches and innumerable Calvinistic sects 
in competition with each other. 

The Museums of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Leiden 
and the Hague are superb, while we in England lag far 
behind Holland in her scientific approach to the subject 
of Colonies and the ethnography and cultures of the 
races within the Empire. 


FALCONRY 
By FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


‘TIME WAS WHEN the falcons moulted in London’s mews. 
The falcons went and the carriages stayed until the motor- 
car found its home where once falcons mewed. But 
indeed that was many years ago, when a king’s pleasures 
too often took preference to his affairs of State, and the 
falcons afforded his most pleasant pleasures. Such has 
been the status of falconry since, and some say before, 
the Bastard King arrived on our shores with his hawks, 
that it has been termed “Sport of Kings and noble- 
men’, which was ancient before it was new in ancient 
Britain. 

A sport attended with considerable expense, and in 
instances productive of high honours. 

Among the old Welsh princes, the King’s Falconer 
was fourth officer of the realm, yet notwithstanding his 
elevated position he was forbidden to imbibe more than 
three draughts of ale from his horn lest he should get 
drunk and neglect his duties ! 

In the reign of James the First, Sir Thomas Monson 
is said to have paid a thousand guineas for a cast of 
hawks, and such was their value that it was made a felony 
in the time of Edward the Third, punishable with 
imprisonment for a year and a day, to pilfer the eyrie 
of a falcon even be the eggs on one’s own property. In 
the reign of Good Queen Bess the punishment was 
reduced to a term of three months, but the thief was 
obliged to remain in gaol until a fellow falconer 
pledged his good behaviour for seven years. 

Throughout the centuries of literature and recorded 
history one comes across frequent mention of this ancient 
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sport. One old writer said: “‘ Formerly a person of 
rank seldom stirred out without his hawk on his hand, 
and in old paintings this appendage was considered the 
criterion of nobility. Harold, before he was king, went on 
a most important embassy into Normandy, which 
circumstance is recorded by an old painting in which he 
is shown with a bird on his fist and a dog under his arm.” 

And it was Goldsmith who said: “... in those days 
it was considered sufficient fora nobleman’s son to 
wind the horn and carry his hawks fair.”’ It was Abbess 
Juliana Berner who fixed the famous allocation of hawks 
in her Boke of Saint Albans, the first printed English 
treatise on falconry (A.D. 1486): an eagle for an 
emperor, a gyrfalcon for a king, a peregrine for an 
earl, a merlin for a lady, a goshawk for a yeoman, a 
sparrowhawk for a priest, and a musket (male of the 
last mentioned species) for the holy-water clerk. 

To-day, nearly five centuries later, when the falconer 
is a lawyer, a doctor, or an insurance clerk, it appears 
strange that any allocation of bird for a special rank 
was considered necessary. For hawking is still practised 
in Britain. Indeed, during recently past years it has 
grown considerably in popularity ... though it is no 
longer the prerogative of royalty and noblemen. 

One finds a British Falconers Club and its Scottish 
counterpart, an Eton School Falconry Club, a 
Downside School Falconry Club, and several smaller 
and less well-known clubs which foster the sport of 
hawking. Over the Romney Marshes of Kent, where the 
Conqueror was used to fly his falcons at the heron and 
the duck of the Marsh, one can hear the tinkle of the 
hawk’s bell, and witness that awe-inspiring “ stoop ” 
so often ending in bloody death to the duck, the pigeon 
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and the rook of the dyke-country. In Wiltshire, the 
Isle of Wight, over Salisbury Plain, Cobham Common, 
the Denbighshire and Yorkshire moors, the Cheshire 
heaths and the Sussex Downs one can witness the same 
sight. The falcons accompanied the guns north for the 
“ memorable twelfth ”’ of last year. 

This increase in popularity of a sport which appeared 
to be dying out as a result of the last war, is 
noticeable throughout Europe. In France, hawking 
is practised to a lesser degree, as in Italy, but in Finland it 
is as popular asitisin Germany. Spain, unhappily, has 
no time for such a simple method of shedding blood. 

The general conception of falconry is that it is cruel 
to the prey, and that to train the falcon a certain measure 
of cruelty is necessary. This is certainly true as regards 
the old methods of training the birds, for one reads that 
“a stubborn bird, or one that attempted to bite, had its 
head thrust into a pail of cold water, was kept con- 
tinuously awake for hours, and was starved until such time 
as it showed sufficient signs of docility for training to be 
possible’’. Such harsh methods are no longer employed. 

The training of a hawk is a delicate operation, calling 
for a considerable amount of patience on the part of the 
falconer, and a depth of understanding between the 
falcon and its trainer. And there are as many ways of 
training a falcon as there are species of the bird. 

In this country, there is no doubt that the mighty 
peregrine falcon is the most commonly used; though 
in the east the eagle is the falconer’s favourite, as in the 
days, two thousand years ago, when the Khan of the 
Mongols demonstrated to Marco Polo how his eagles 
would kill wolves, with rending talons and snapping beaks. 

One writer on the subject states that the Chilian 
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Indians set their birds at the most savage beasts. It 
appears that the falcons are trained to take their food 
from the eye sockets of a stuffed animal of the species 
they are to hunt, while it is towed at considerable speed 
behind a horse. The result is that when the trained falcon 
spies a live animal of this species, it instantly darts upon 
its prey with incredible swiftness, and, in the hope of 
securing food, endeavours to scoop the eyes out, 
obliging the agonized creature to stop, thereby giving 
its trainers time to descend upon it and destroy it. 

These callous methods would appear revolting to the 
British falconer, whose birds show their love of their 
master by calling excitedly for him when he appears, 
and who destroy their prey with one smashing blow of 
their toe-talons. 

Space, or lack of space, makes it impossible to recount 
how the various species of long- and short-winged 
hawks are trained for falconry in these Isles, and on the 
Continent. Space barely permits a detailed account of 
the methods employed to train the peregrine falcon 
eyass (young bird) when it comes into the hands of the 
falconer. 

It is through the appetite that the hawks are mainly 
trained. When first taken from their eyries, they are 
placed in a sheltered position, usually a shed. The 
falconer only appears before them to place their food 
near by at regular intervals, and on no account will he 
handle the young birds. As the days pass, and the young 
birds feel the urge to fly, they will leave the “ hack 
house” and take to the heavens, returning to the tick 
to claim the food that is placed in position for them. 
Ina few days, one of the falcons will fail to return. It is 
the sign for all the remaining birds to be “‘ caught-up”’, 
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trapped as they return to their food, for the missing 
specimen has undoubtedly become strong enough to 
kill for itself and no longer to need the help of man for 
its sustenance. 

Now begins the training. 

The falcon is placed in a dark room, and gradually, 
without breaking the bird’s fierce spirit, she must be 
broken to the hood. Gently, the falconer handles her, 
talking to her, stroking her talons with a feather, feeding 
her through the hood she wears. As the days pass so the 
bird is taken into brighter light, and, according to her 
docility, fed either with or without a hood, in the gloom 
or the sun. 

The “lure”’ is then shown to her. This creation of the 
falconer is usually a stuffed bird, of the breed against 
which the falcon is to test her skill. Food is attached to it, 
and the falcon tempted to feed from it from the falconer’s 
arm. In time, with care and gentleness, the bird is taught 
to fly from the ground to the lure for her meal, over an 
increasing distance according to the falconer’s discretion. 
When the falcon will rise without a moment’s hesitation, 
and fly a distance of a hundred yards or more to the lure, 
the greatest portion of the training is completed. 

It only remains to get the bird “‘ into wind”’. This is 
accomplished by persuading her to hunt for her food 
by flying round her master’s head after the lure as he 
swings it on a string, hiding it behind his back upon 
occasion so that the bird will mount into the air in search 
of her quarry. Upon it being brought into view once 
more, she will immediately stoop upon it. 

Now comes the day when the worth of the falconer’s 
training is to be put to the test. The hooded falcon sits 
upon her trainer’s “ fist”’, eager, expectant. She must 
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be given every opportuntiy to succeed in her kill during 
the first few flights, and for this reason the falconer will 
not “slip”? her until a rook flying in country advan- 
tageous to the hawk is put up. 

For the purposes of the description of a flight, the 
rook has been chosen, though heron, duck, teal, lark, 
partridge, grouse, hare, rabbit, pigeon, and a host of 
other fur and feather is flown. 

The falcon is unhooded, and slipped at the rook. 
Immediately the latter bird caws with terror, making for 
the nearest trees. For every bird fears the peregrine. 
Even the eagle will fly, screaming, from this winged 
thunderbolt, indeed the Lord of the Skies, fearless, 
known to attack a bird as large as a barnacle goose, 
knowing no mercy, a feathered mass of virile strength 
which I have seen strike a hole the size of a man’s 
clenched fist in the back of a heron with one cruel blow 
of the toe talon. 

Yet despite the falcon’s powers, it is often the rook 
that will win. A fact which speaks highly for the wiliness 
of this lumbering old bird. One fine falcon I know only 
accounted for thirty-eight, out of the hundred and 
thirty-four rooks at which it was flown. 

As the rook makes for the nearest clump of trees, the 
falcon will head it off, ever rising into the heavens until 
it appears barely the size of a swallow, and only when 
it has the advantage of height and position will it stoop. 

This is an incredible sight! With wings partially 
closed, the winged terror screams through the air at 
eighty, ninety, one hundred, some say as much as two 
hundred and thirty miles per hour. At the last moment 
the rook will “ slip ”’, permitting the falcon a free passage 
earthwards. 
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With a strident hek ek ek ek ek ek, hek ek ek ek ek ek ek, 
the aggressor rises into the air once more, again to head 
off the rook and to rise until that stoop can be repeated. 

On and on goes the ding-dong aerial battle until the 
falcon’s talon strikes home, to send the rook hurtling 
earthwards, a bundle of tattered, blood-stained feathers, 
or until the rook escapes to a clump of trees from amongst 
which it can caw harsh abuse in the terms of an outraged 
fishwife at its aggressor, in complete safety. 

It is now that the lure is brought into play. The 
falcon, defeated, will rise into the air to seek further prey, 
and, spotting the lure whirling around the falconer’s 
head, she will immediately stoop upon his fist. 

The magpie offers amusing sport. For the bird is 
posessed of the acutest guile. It is highly entertaining 
to watch a magpie defeating a stooping falcon by the 
simple expedient of lying upon its back between the 
walls of a cart track, its claws exposed, its beak open, 
and snapping ! 

But there are few birds that can hope to outwit a 
falcon for long, and none that can be sure of outflying 
it. Its speed of wing, fearlessness, its ferocity and inborn 
hatred of all living things makes it a terror of the bird 
kingdom ... whether the falcon be a goshawk, a 
gyr, or a peregrine. 

One gyrfalcon, monarch of Arctic Regions, which I 
know well, escaped from its block one day at dawn. An 
hour later puss was found dead on the lawn, her poor 
skull split open: and during the next hour the telephone 
brought news of first one, two, then half a dozen prize 
duck being slaughtered at a near by farm ! 

Such is the falcon. And such is falconry, the oldest 
sport in the world bar one, which is coursing. 


AJNI, THE TACHIG POET 
By ALBERT EHRENSTEIN 


SADRIDDIN AJNI BIN SAID MURAD CHODSHA was born 
sixty-two, according to the “ records” fifty-nine, years 
ago, in the big village of Soktare in Ghidsduvan, region 
of Bokhara. His birth year, 1875, is only ascertained by 
the fact that he knows one decisive date with accuracy : 
he was six years old when he went to school for the 
first time. 

His father, Said Murad Chodsha, could read and 
write. He worked on the land in the summer, but during 
the winter turned to craft work and made up to ten 
mill wheels in a season. His mother’s name was Sewat, 
and his grandfather on his mother’s side was a respected 
person, an oldest inhabitant of the village. 

At six years of age Ajni was sent to the Iski-Maktab, 
a Mohammedan village school of the old type. When 
his father took him to the school, he brought some 
presents for the mullah, as he had not sufficient to pay 
regularly for the instruction. When his father entered 
the school with the boy, the mullah was just writing some 
signs on the board, but so badly that the old craftsman 
criticized the hieroglyphs of the mullah, and at the 
invitation of the latter, improved them. Ajni then knew 
that his father could write even more correctly than 
the mullah. 

His father only left him for a year in this unsatisfactory 
school, where Ajni learnt etymology and syntax in the 
Persian language. He then taught the boy arithmetic in 
Arabic at home and later sent him to a superior girls’ 
school kept by the wife of a mullah. Together with 
thirteen or fifteen girls he was educated for two years, 
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at first learning Arabic, then his mother tongue, Tachig, 
first letters, then verses of the Koran. However, in this 
school also he only learned how to read by heart, to 
read with closed eyes. Neither could he write, as he 
only knew single Arabic letters, but could not read them 
together. 

He learnt verses by Hafis, and poems by the old 
Persian poet Bedil. His father had copied the poems of 
Bedil, as he had no books. Gradually Ajni also became 
acquainted with the poems of the young Persian lyric 
poet, Sajib, but the school curriculum only included the 
classic Hafis. 

Issa Machdum came to the village from Bokhara, as a 
celebrated poet and learned mullah, and remained there 
as a visitor for some time. Ajni’s father was too poor 
to invite the celebrated man, but he took his ten-year- 
old boy to the poet, who sat there in a white silk coat. 
In his childish way Ajni had thought that only super- 
natural creatures could write verses—a superstition 
which the writer still shares—but now he had seen a 
real poet, honoured and in a white coat. He fell in love 
with poetry. 

His father had some verses by Issa Machdum in a 
copy book, which he had written out in some of his few 
leisure hours. These Ajni spelt out often and thus learnt 
how to read. 

Even so, he could not yet write. In order to learn 
this, and to learn more, he wanted to go to a brother in 
Bokhara, who was studying there at a college. Ajni 
often asked his father for this favour with tears in his 
eyes, but however willingly his father would have granted 
it, his great poverty made it impossible to fulfil the wish 
of the boy. When Ajni insisted, the father said: “If 
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you will raise turnips on the small piece of field set 
apart, you may keep the money you get for the turnips 
and save it, and use it to go to Bokhara.”” Ajni sowed 
carefully and tended his turnip patch well. He then took 
a donkey load (fifteen to sixteen turnips) to the bazaar 
in the neighbouring village, sold them all, and received 
a copeck per turnip. 

When Ajni was twelve, and the long road to Bokhara 
was still far from being paved with turnips, cholera 
broke out in the village. Father and mother died, 
a brother eight years his senior who was a pupil of Issa 
Machdum, also became ill and came back from Bokhara 
to the village, where more than half of the peasants died 
of the epidemic. That winter, while the elder brother 
was lying ill, Ajni helped with the work; his younger 
brothers were only three and six years old. The father 
had sown white maize, and all the children in the village 
helped Ajni to harvest it. He learnt then that human 
beings help one another. 

He did not fall ill, A year after the death of his 
parents when the older brother was well again, the latter 
took him to Bokhara. The two little ones were sent a 
long way off to their grandmother. In Bokhara in the 
Mir Arab College, which is called so in memory of a 
former Arab noble, he lived with his brother, who shared 
his cell with a friend. The brother taught him how to 
prepare rice. In turn each one of the three had to 
prepare rice in the evening. Ajni could cook the rice 
well. The brother studied, whilst he kept the cell tidy, 
served, and spent a winter in this way. 

In the spring he went back to the village. In the 
meantime his youngest brother had died, and they took 
the other one back with them to Bokhara. The older 
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brother now shared one cell with his friend, while Ajni 
lived in another with the younger brother. He became 
the servant of the poet Sharifchan Machsum—a fine 
man, the son of a judge. In Sharifchan’s house the poets 
of Bokhara assembled, read verses, and Ajni listened. 
For a year he remained with Sharifchan, studying at the 
Olim Chan College. This double life was difficult and 
tiring, as Sharifchan was always entertaining. 

At last Ajni gave up this service and obtained a small 
position as watchman and servant at his own college, 
for which he was given some payment, but could spare 
some time for study. After a year he moved to the Badal- 
bag College, which now lies in ruins. There he fought 
his way through as a cook and washer and lived 
independently, whilst the younger brother remained 
with the older one. 

Two years later, he. removed to the Chodshi 
Said College, where he made the acquaintance of the 
poet Hairad and began to write verses himself. A week 
later he read over his own verses, did not like them and 
burnt them. 

His older brother became a mullah, married and went 
back to his native village. Thus his brother’s cell became 
vacant in the Kukildash College, and he could live there. 
The younger brother also began to live on his own, 
working in another college. 

Ajni became respected because in Kukildash he helped 
several sons of mullahs prepare their lessons. They were 
teachers and knew less than him. When his brother and 
his friend had to dispose of the cell in Kukildash, he 
remained for a year without a cell and spent his nights 
with friends. When he was asked: “‘ Where do you 
live ?’’ he answered: “In my shirt.” The price of a 
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cell, which was 20-40.000 tenga (one Bokharan tenga, 
fifteen copecks), was utterly beyond his means. 

At that time a renowned poet named Achmad-Kalla 
lived in Bokhara. He wrote a book criticizing the 
Bokharan colleges on account of their bad teaching, and 
he did not forget to mention the Emir. Achmad- 
Kalla had the reputation of being a godless man. Ajni 
did not respect him at the time, but after the poet’s 
death, he read his work and found he was in sympathy 
with the book, the criticism, and reform work. 

A few years later the Russo-Japanese war broke out. 
The young people read newspapers in Tartaric and 
Persian and thus obtained a new point of view. Then 
began the Chaddid movement, a fight against Emirs, 
mullahs and the priestly caste. Most of the Chaddids 
were sons of Beys, mullahs, and petty bourgeois, all 
were against the Emir. During the world war the 
Emirate and Czarist Government reacted heavily against 
the Chaddids. 

Ajni preferred to leave Bokhara in good time. From 
September, 1915, to April, 1916, he worked in the factory 
of Kysil-Tepe as a brickmaker. There he became 
acquainted with the life of the workers and saw for the 
first time Tachig proletarians. 

In summer 1916 he received a telegram saying that he 
had been appointed mudariss, the spiritual teacher of a 
College, and as in summer the factory did not work, 
he went back to Bokhara. He did not like this, because 
at that time he was already a well-known poet and 
intellectual, and believed that the Emir wished to get 
him into his power at Bokhara. Whoever wanted to 
become mudariss had to make applications, have 
protection, and have taught in a College for ten years. 
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The Emir did not know Ajni personally, but the High 
Court Judge and the Minister of Justice had spoken for 
him to the Emir. From October, 1916, to April, 1917, 
Ajni was nominally mudariss in the Chijabban College, 
but in spite of the appointment he never taught. 

Then came the February revolution of 1917. The 
Emir replied to it by a reform manifesto. The young 
Chaddids believed in the hypocrisy and demonstrated 
in its favour. However, the Emir changed his mind 
again and proceeded energetically against the Chaddids 
(who still had no backing from the people), and had the 
radical youths arrested. Many fled, but Ajni remained. 

Early one morning he was arrested in the College and 
taken with twenty others to a tiny fortress room called 
the obchana, the water house, where twenty other 
prisoners were already suffering, of whom one had 
become blind after a martyrdom of ten years. Together 
with two others Ajni was sentenced at ten a.m. to 
seventy-five blows with a stick, as a result of which one 
of the victims soon died in hospital, beaten to death. 
Until five p.m. Ajni was left lying in the room. The 
Chaddids who had fled to Kogan fetched an armed force 
who freed him. 

In the hospital of Kogan, Ajni lay for twenty-two 
days in heavy fever with ulceration of the lungs. An 
Austrian doctor who was prisoner of war cared for him. 
Pieces of flesh had to be cut away, and twenty operations 
were necessary. The scars of the beating, which heal 
with difficulty, are still visible to-day. 

When he was a little better, he went to Samarkand, 
and although he was looked after by friends, he still 
lay ill for a year. When he had recovered somewhat 
he went to Tashkent, and taught again. 
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The Emir had every Chaddid killed on whom he could 
lay his hands, two thousand people alone in Bokhara 
and the surrounding district. Ajni’s younger brother, 
also a Chaddid, was caught in his native village, to which 
he had fled, and was hanged in Bokhara. 

Ajni is a tall, strong man with a grey beard, drooping 
moustache, and black-grey eyebrows. Of his dress I 
remember the green cap, the grey overcoat, the knee 
boots. He told his story with animation, taking now and 
then a drink of green tea, followed by a few currants. 
Sometimes he reached for a small turnip jar and took 
out some green chewing tobacco. 

His very autobiographical novels, which from the 
cultural and historical point of view are of great interest, 
are called Adina, Dochunda, and Qullar. He adheres 
to an extremely sensible time-table, goes to bed at 
eight p.m. and gets up between two and three a.m., 
working until ten a.m. 

Such is the story of the poet Ajni. May the remainder 
of his days be happier than his youth. 


SOME MODERN AMERICAN POETS! 


By BRYHER 
I 


THERE HAVE BEEN so many sit-down strikes that there 
should be one of reviewers, particularly of reviewers of 
poetry. When the post brought half a dozen new 
volumes, I sat and looked at them guiltily. Was it 
really necessary to make the usual remarks again, 
A shows more invention than B, C will regret the 
the inclusion of these early stanzas, D would impress 
more if he cut his output in half? Who was going to 
read the books, anyhow? A few fellow poets, who 
would know instinctively that a line here, was almost 
perfect, that a moment there, had failed. Some critics, 
who after twenty years were still confusing free verse 
with free love and judging austerity as if it were license, 
unless respectably clad in formal metre. Who else? 
I could not think of anybody. Boys and girls have little 
money for books and seldom know where to buy 
experimental work. It seemed to me therefore, that 
rather than write about A’s mastery of his material 
being better than B’s preoccupation with the past, I 
should try to persuade a larger audience, (this includes 
many whose taste is far above the average,) that the 
apparently unfamiliar forms of modern verse are just as 
disciplined as a sonnet and much more exciting to read 
because the thought and form belong to the present day. 

It is true not of life only but of poetry that it is 
profoundly influenced by nursery laws. 1 am not 


1 POEMS, 1929-1936. Dudley Fitts. New Directions, $2. POEMS. 
Robert Fitzgerald. Arrow Editions, $2. POEMS. Etta Blum; Golden 
Eagle Editions, $1-50, Sonnets from New Directions, 75c. Merrill Moore. 
U.S.2. Muriel Rukeyser. Covict Friede, $2. 
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speaking of the unconscious background of associations, 
sights, scents, memories that rightly determine individual 
preference for this book or that, but of the rules taught 
in kindergarten that harden the idea of verse in a child’s 
mind until no development is possible from this 
elementary pattern. “‘ How do you know that this is a 
poem?” ‘Because each line begins with a capital 
letter.” ‘‘ What is the difference between poetry and 
prose?” “‘ Poems rhyme, prose doesn’t.” To this 
question and answer of the child’s book of knowledge, 
the third statement is added later, Shakespeare is the 
greatest English poet, Milton the second and Tennyson 
the third, with the inference that modern verse to be 
worth reading, should correspond as much as possible, 
in form and matter, to the work of these writers. 

Children grow up and become a potential audience 
but seldom buy a book of verse in their lives. They are 
afraid of it, not because they are creatively indifferent, 
but because they have been taught to demand a formula 
that has nothing to do with art. 

There is a fixed opinion that poems must be written 
in rhyme, because rhyme is more “ difficult’, so that 
it becomes a form of cheating to substitute rhythm, 
assonance or alliteration, another proof of the modern 
wish to avoid hard work. It is bringing poetry to the 
level of a crossword puzzle, but most readers 
unconsciously believe it. Babies like jingles and jingles 
are correctly chosen for their introduction to books. 
Whereas multiplication tables are explained as the 
preliminary step to complicated mathematical processes 
or the alphabet is assumed to be the beginning of 
reading, teachers take the standards of infancy when it 
comes to verse and apply them to adult literature. 
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It is equally believed that a special language must be 
employed. Perhaps this dates back to extreme antiquity 
when poems were used in religious services in an archaic 
tongue. This special speech is compounded of obsolete 
words and genteel phrases ; thus odour is to be preferred 
to scent, damsel to girl. It is the same with the subject 
matter, a knight in a meadow or a nightingale in a 
copse are to be graded higher than noon in a factory or 
a stroll by the docks. It is permissible, however, to allude 
to the horrors of urban life, the hooting taxis and the 
squalor of the skyscrapers, provided that in the last 
stanza the poet is safely on his knees in the clover, waiting 
for a bee to sting him. 

We arrive therefore at the following formula: begin 
each line with a capital letter, end it or alternate lines with 
rhyming words, omit mention of your own day unless 
it be of idealistic country life, (never for example, 
mentioning the Colorado beetle) and use a fixed vo- 
cabulary as far away from everyday speech as possible. 

Unfortunately poets, (even those who have attained 
the supreme honour of being set for study in examina- 
tions) break these regulations constantly. Shakespeare 
used slang, he enriched English with hundreds of new 
words, Milton fought with the “Left” of his day, 
even Tennyson had his moment of trouble over Locksley 
Hall. In practice the formula is used simply to discourage 
young writers ; nor does it help new readers to discover 
poetry. There have been attempts made to break the 
barriers down but with imperfect success, perhaps 
because the appeal has been made to people who know 
nothing of the history of literature but are bloodhounds 
for tracking mis-spelt words, who will accept any 
prize-winner because it must be safe and are happiest, 
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if they must open a modern book, with some colourless 
imitation of a classic. 

A child wrote me recently, “I want to write but I 
suppose I never shall, because I spell so badly.” No 
teacher had pointed out that spelling had nothing to do 
with literature, that it was merely a convenient way of 
preventing errors in legal and commercial life, hardly 
stabilized before the nineteenth century, without logical 
basis for its present practice. What she needed to know 
was the Aistory of her language, from what other tongues 
it derived, something of how it had altered, the 
biography, in fact, of English. 

A listener turns from difficult music unless his. ear 
be trained, there has to be progression from coloured 
nursery blocks to painting. Equally a certain skill in 
reading poetry has to be learnt so that pause and rhythm 
occur in the order necessary for the reader’s enjoyment. 
Some possess this gift naturally, others have to acquire 
it. What passes for “ poetry reading’ on the stage or 
the wireless is usually something so odd and unfamiliar 
to the poet, that he supposes it to be another secret code 
or simplified language. 

What is a poem—to a poet ? It is the attempt to give 
life—or immortality—to a given thought, emotion or 
moment in a rhythmic form, perceptible to the ear. 
This is not a very good definition, but it will serve as a 
rough guide, because any child can understand that some 
hours are superior to others, there are experiences he 
would like to keep, others that he wishes never to 
remember. There is love or hatred or pity, for a place, 
a person, a time, this is as it were, the skeleton. To make 
it new, to make it alive, it has to be transformed into a 
pattern of images and sounds. 
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There has always been conflict between those who 
write for the ear and those who write for the eye. 
Poetry should be a combination of both. I do not mean 
by writing for the ear, a stupid system of set rhymes that 
is as dreary as the third day of successive summer rain, 
but a combination of syllables that gives to each line the 
variety that a wave has, breaking on a semi-circle of 
sand. 

The unit that is of the greatest importance in English, 
is the pause or silence between certain words or fragments 
of a phrase. To be able to hear it marks the difference 
between appreciation of beauty and listening merely to 
the rumble of a train. It has to be supplied by the 
reader because although it is the essential upon which 
most writers construct their poems, there is no written 
sign to indicate it nor is punctuation usually a guide. 
The real test of a poet is not to match “love” with 
“ shove’’ but to vary this pause so that it is never 
monotonous yet always perceptible to the trained ear. 
It is sometimes possible to make the pause in two ways, 
remembering that this moment must have only a 
suggestion of duration. 

How to teach the reader to hear it, I do not know. 
Some have the gift naturally, others will have to practise 
looking for it as they read. The only discussion that I 
have seen in a popular volume is in Dr. P. Gurrey’s 
The Appreciation of Poetry. There have been articles 
of a technical nature but these are useless except to the 
specialist. The reader should remember that the pause 
exists, should listen for it as it were, with the inside of 
his ears. 

A rhyme or assonance when used to-day, commonly 
occurs in the middle rather than at the end of a line. 
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It terminates a phrase, it does not break up thought into 
a series of rabbit-like jerks. 

The next difference between writers now and those 
of the last century is in the widely extended use made of 
association. In some degree, it has always been present 
in art but three hundred years ago the Elizabethans 
found life rougher and recognized the deed rather 
than the motive. We are more interested in how the 
action came about, (this is not intellectual only, it may 
be seen in the most popular newspapers) we recognize 
that simplicity itself springs from complicated sources, 
that memory and wish, sometimes even hatred or fear, 
can hide behind even so quiet a thing as to look at 
swallows ina summer sky. Instead of saying, it is pleasant 
to lie in the hay and watch the birds, which would be 
a cliché a thousand times repeated, the poet is more 
likely to begin with “swallows” and then let his 
association with the word carry him further. He may 
remember that he wanted to follow them as a child, 
think of their festival in Greece, notice that their wings 
make anchor points against the clouds or recall by 
contrast a city roof. Thus, instead of keeping to the 
thought of swallows, he will spring from it to whatever 
his association may be, from that again to whatever the 
second thought suggests, a process simple enough to 
follow once it is understood, but a method that makes 
some people think that modern poetry is disjointed. 
It is as knit together logically as any earlier form, it is 
important only to look for the chief word or symbol and 
to follow from it, the association, so that the way 
from swallow to frustration say, from frustration to 


freedom, is a clear thread seen from beginning to end 
of a poem. 
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There are neither special subjects nor a particular 
vocabulary for modern verse; poetry occupies itself 
with the problems of to-day, as it did when Webster 
wrote, being merely, as all art is, a few years in advance 
of its time. Choice of material does not make the work 
important but handling of the material; Rukeyser 
writes of strikes, Fitts of an old city, both are equally 
valuable. 

We have a formula, but a modern one. Listen for the 
pause between the sections of a phrase, follow the thought 
in association step-wise, make each poem a whole. 
Practise for a few hours, you will find it as simple to read 
as prose. If, instead, you prefer the old rules, why 
not keep to song hits? They rhyme, they employ a 
special, even peculiar language, they never relate to 
strikes or non-intervention and they are delightfully, 
incessantly the same. 

The books now reviewed, it must be remembered, 
arrived haphazardly. They represent the younger 
American poets but not American poetry as a whole, 
for several writers happen not to have had work 
published during the few months now under con- 
sideration. 

The least experimental of the poets is Fitzgerald. He 
has been influenced by Eliot and his work is still full of 
an adolescent preoccupation with death. His themes are 
academic, the traditional struggle between the man of 
action and the scholar, the street and the library, but he is 
saved from the flatness of usual university writing by his 
quick, modern images. His love of the past leads him 
frequently to a fresh, enthusiastic phrase and though one 
can trace influences, there is never mimicry. This is 
essentially a book for those of his own group and age, 
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who will find their conflicts in these pages and face them 
more easily perhaps, knowing that they have a 
companion. 

Etta Blum is gay, entirely of the present. “ Must all 
our heroines be slim” heads a page and we see at once 
an individual in opposition to the uncritical, magazine 
reading, rushing groups of the last youthful generation. 
The market sketches are delightful, particularly 


“in lettuce light 
her stylish hat flouts domesticity ”’. 


It is movement, rather than colour or conflict, that are 
felt in these pages. We have the choice of twenty words 
if we want to describe the red of a sunset, of hardly two 
if we want to speak of a springing lemur or a branch in 
wind. Etta Blum has contrived a kind of shorthand 
that makes us see not moving in general, but a definite 
action, particularly in the sense of weight on sand, the 
squareness of a rider’s knee, the separate sensations bare 
skin can get from earth. There is strength under the 
immediate observation, an acceptance of the present 
without loss of criticism. 

Dudley Fitts is the bridge between Fitzgerald’s 
preoccupation with the past and writers who are centred 
entirely in the present. He is, perhaps, the most “ poet ”’ 
of the five under consideration. It does not matter of 
what he writes, although his subject matter is interesting, 
because of the sheer beauty of his rhythms. The first 
time or two, one has to listen, it is only afterwards that 
we notice how he proceeds from association to 
association, taking a name, or half of a nursery line, 
and using it to express some mood that could only have 
arisen to-day. He has a rich material at his command, 
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but for him sound is important. He has a full grasp of 
tradition whilst using only experimental forms. 

U.S.2.is written primarily for those who find poetry 
in politics. Muriel Rukeyser’s work speeds out of the 
ordinary run of verse like a speedboat among tugs. 
She cuts, slashes, states, in an intensely individualistic 
manner that at the same time represents the group 
thought of most of her own generation. She could not 
have lived, we feel, at any other time than in the present 
years. Her subjects are strikes, silicosis, industry, the 
occasional beauty of a street or harbour that in another 
moment will become the threatening symbol of a 
conflict. She has taken an economic pamphlet and turned 
it into indignant protest ; while she has not the ear for 
words that Fitts has and her material is not always 
assimilated, there is a vitality of enthusiasm in her work 
that makes us remember it and recognize the experiences. 
She is the nearest to her time in expression of its 
problems. 

Merrill Moore is more occupied with the brain, with 
him it is less the form than something too swift to be 
pinned down as thought. Sometimes he is just surprising 
as in “a rubber bear came bouncing through the woods”’. 
Again he will play with the edges of abstraction as in 
“The Most Difficult’. It must always be remembered, 
reading him, that he never looks at what appears to be, 
nor even at the opposite of a mood, which would be 
relatively simple, but at the reflection of reflections. He 
will prove hard for many because whilst using apparently 
conventional metres, he demands a standard of psycho- 
logical insight not always possessed by his readers, and 
daunts others by presenting a formula that they have 
understood with some difficulty, in a gay, irreverent 
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manner. Scientists who are at the same time artists 
will be his most enthusiastic audience. 

These five poets have all something to offer to those 
interested in experimental art. Their work differs from 
that of their English contemporaries but they are alive, 
perceptive of their time, of the relationship between 
psychology and art, of the way in which the few is 
being displaced by the group. They are not difficult 
to read once the fundamental basis of modern poetry 


has been grasped. 
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LANDING AT LIVERPOOL 


THIs 1s THE dream-journey, knowing the earth slips 
under, 

not knowing how the sea offers to ships 

another sliding line. This is the otherworld 

slipping among innumerable nets. 


Colour and love of land, the water-barrier spills 
sleep on the gulls’ waves, a sketch of ocean 

like children’s crayon-drawings, the long North 
sea fanged by icebergs, green and clanging hills. 


This was the journey. Out of adolescence. 
Past Anticosti, Labrador, past Belle Isle, 
end of America. And islands come; 

after the ocean, the seabird’s complex eye. 


Ship’s wake at stern, the after-life. 

And pass the Hebrides asleep. 

Islands identified. Lighthouse and channel-blue 
all day, pure Irish fields, a female sea. 


Always ahead, new air. Falling behind 

wide Firth, the lights of Greenock bank the Clyde. 
Ayr, Arran, Ailsa Craig the single rock ; 

the Isle of Man points water-level Wales. 


Coming among the living where we rise, 
coming among the dead in whom we wade 
kneedeep and undermined; through seas to the great 
island, 
promising continents, the riding shores arrive. 
* * * 
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That was the wanted voyage of a child with maps, 
an adolescent at books and hearsay of lovers 
telling desires dead with the end in sight. 

I think now of that port, England ahead, 

my clumsy porthole stare at landing-light. 

I blessed my luck my landing could be loved. 


Blessing my end-luck in this room again 
steadily, for the first time steady. Watch 
light, lying still, too awkward deep in joy. 
All sliding globe-lines on the sea forgotten 
and taken into.shore where ships lose skill 
after fierce water come to blessed end. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 


EGO 
O! 
Like a man, with fear, 
Or fearless, like an ape, 
I must stay near, 
Cannot escape 


Ego. 


L I, | 

Shouts my sky, 

The same with mirth 

Or sadness screams my earth. 


I love myself, 
Revel, writhe in that love, 
(O God! 

Pity this clod !) 
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I love all images of me, 
Below, equal, above ; 
The selves and self 

I want and cannot be 
Irk me. 


I can love no other, 
Wife, sister, mother, 
Son, father, brother, 
I can love no other, 
Except as I, 

I cry. 


I am what I most love 

And love what I most hate ; 
I am early at being both, 
Both early and too late. 


Up hills, down hollows, 
Calibans, Apollos, 

My ego follows, 

With silences, with hollos 


Where the swallows 
And the fish go, 

I go, 

We go, 

I and my ego 

Too, go. 


My ego, it is Hamlet, 

It is Birnam Wood, 

It is the Book of Psalms, 
It is the daily paper. 
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O! 

Why does youth hate old, 
Why does heat hate cold, 

Why does lead hate gold, 

Why does timid hate bold, 
| Segoe) re 


Friend, enemy: kin 

By blood, water, wine— 
This arid fertile 

Captive triumphal 

Sad joy, glad grief, 

This loosened sheaf, 
Nameless, any-name 
Secret shame, 

Rapture, sorrow,— 
Yesterday, 

To-day, 

To-morrow, 

I know, complain, pridefully descry 
But why ? 


In bright sun, in fog, 
My ego is a brittle log 
That grew and fell 

To heaven from hell, 
It is tough reed 

That rose, that grows, 
In rains, in snows: 


My ego is a black dog 
That runs beside me, 
It is a white cloud 
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That floats above me 
And those that love me, 
Those that deride me, 
Wrong and right, 

Day and night, 

Silently, outloud. 


Stoutly I disown it, 
Sturdily I frown on it 

But when I try to drown it 
(I, myself, my ego) 

In other, for others,—in wit, 
In good, in pleasure, it 
Remains, my ego 

Being selfish over 
Unselfishness, lover 

Of me yet, 

My ego. 


O Winds, waves, hills, flames, 
All things, all names ; 
Save me from ego ! 


I would let it go, 

Not go where I go, 

If I could, 

For eternity, for an hour, 
Or never, if it would. 


I cry not 
If it be good 
But if not 
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Still the thought 

Of all or naught— 

If it be bad— 

If it be bad I am not glad 
Of ego, 

Or no more ego 

Or much more ego, 


(My ego is a haunted house 
Lived in by a doubting family) 


Yet, I want everyone’s ego 
To be my ego, 

Me and my ego, 

That, it hurts me to forego. 


And still I find 
That all bonds bind 
Me to 

Ego. 


O ego! 

Another’s story tires me, 

Any other story tires me, 

I am anxious to tell my story ; 
To hear my story, 


Ego 
Ego 
Ego. 


MERRILL MOORE 


POETRY 
SLEEPING ON THE CEILING 


IT Is so peaceful on the ceiling ! 
It is the Place de la Concorde. 
The little crystal chandelier 

Is off, the fountain is in the dark. 
Not a soul is in the park. 


Below, where the wall-paper is peeling, 
The Jardin des Plantes has locked its gates. 
Those photographs are animals. 

The mighty flowers and foliage rustle; 
Under the leaves the insects tunnel. 


We must go under the wall-paper 

To meet the insect-gladiator, 

To battle with a net and trident, 

And leave the fountain and the square. 
But oh that we could sleep up there.... 


ELIZABETH BISHOP 
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MOHAMMED 
By KENNETH MACPHERSON 


PowDERY DUNES AND behind them Nefta in the morning 
blaze. 

Already left behind. 

At dawn the sun, a cool rose lying on the silver table 
of the sky, had found Jan on his balcony supported by 
the wall behind, in his eyes pain deep and untormented, 
stirring wishes to worry his heart. 

Gazing, limp against a fountain, Mustafa waited in 
a dream of far-off things, hardly there in that hushed and 
tremulous hour; the sand like ash-of-rose, shadows 
but a ghost, the houses conjured up, guarding the secret 
end of sleep. 

Mutability all ! Already half forgotten and now again 
the car wheels spurning sand. Nefta receding as all 
things must, less than a chauffeur’s backview or a mound 
of sand. 

Back to Tozeur. Clamorous light, shimmering 
distance, camels. Slowly he gave up the ghost of what 
he had been, thoughts of Tozeur drumming in his veins. 

Midday in Tozeur. Impaled on that lustrous image, 
there expanded in his visions of wild pathways dark 
beneath scarab green. 

They saw an Arab fleet of foot—the white swirl 
of his burnous like a shout in the quiet—go running to 
drive his camels from their path. Then joy blazed as he 
watched them take to flight, spreading a fan of movement 
to far hummocks where they stopped and looked with 
their camels’ lofty look and their lofty camels’ smile 
at their harassed lord. 
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The sun made a world of prisms and ore. Ahead two 
figures moved far-off. 

Now there was nothing else. They fled in a vast 
timelessness, lords of an empty world, inheritors of the 
morning. 

“Are those our Germans of last night?” 

Two figures, nearer now, were European certainly ; 
bareheaded men with no bags, sticks or rucksacks. 

piey Coulpchuink < 

They turned and waved. Where now the timelessness, 
the empty world ? Was there room, could they be taken 
along? They were going to Tozeur—walking to 
Tozeur, hatless with the mounting noon behind. A 
day-long walk in the burning sand, no food, no drink, 
and faith in providence alone like saints to sustain them. 
They had left at dawn. Stung by irritation, Jan smiled, 
for they brought back Nefta in a flash—night pale as 
a narcissus and its shadows sabre-sharp, and Nefta 
with its rose and silver dawn when Germans woke and 
went away and Mustafa shared the secret of the unreal 
hour. 

They were giants with gentle mouths; untamable 
leashed blood. Control, control, the nonsense of chastity 
avowed but unavailing. In they climbed. 

Then they had a good laugh, the one in plus-fours 
crying “ Ausgezeichnet !”’ to think such luck had come 
their way. He had started to walk barefoot and rubbed 
the skin from his heels. There seemed no end to the 
foolish things they had done or might do—oblivious, 
for instance, that another hour or more or less would 
have found them down with sunstroke, fodder for 
scorpions and birds, these hardy, golden-sexed young 
mugs. So pleased with their good fortune, with Grant 
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and Jan for knowing German; flashing their white 
teeth, pulling their sweat-soaked shirts. A free ride, it 
was wunderbar, unglaublich, fabelhaft ! 

The one in front was shy and promising, the other 
wary, tolerant, aloof. Grant asked them questions, not 
with interest ; there they were, so how was it all and what 
did they make of it ? 

Startling because inept were their fingernails, flawless, 
a gigolo manicure. Jan peered at the sorry state of his 
own. How did they do it? And then he realized how 
clean they were as from a Turkish bath all rosy. They 
had bathed in the Nefta pools and again he felt alliance, 
for those sunken wish-wells rimmed with fig and date 
and pomegranate would remain in memory for specific 
headiness. 

As concession to the desert their chins revealed a 
blond, firm stubble; each scorched nape was scribbled 
with firm hair, white against tan. They were grave and 
measured, speaking little or no French. ‘Then off they 
would go in a tide of laughter, stringing sparse words 
to indicate the joke. Their manner was deferential, 
drilled, a lively curiosity but no prying. The one in 
front with green eyes catching the light, looked like 
a harvester in a mural; conventional over-emphasis 
in the turn of the head, supple shoulder, whittled flank. 

There was yet another who had gone ahead with their 
“things ’’. It occurred to Jan there would be little 
but a toothbrush or two and nail files. 

But the one in front—he was the pick of the bunch— 
of a good many bunches undoubtedly. The third— 
they met him after lunch—was ballast, leaven, a widow’s 
mite. Less handsome certainly, less raw, less painfully 
wise. ’he camping handsome cows! thought Jan 
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quite soon of the two in the car. There was nothing 
of the handsome, camping cow about this their duenna. 
Intellect. Plenty of it in a rather shattered way. Sehr 
ernst, he talked of Marx, Weltseele, Weltverbesserung. 
There was the sly wink of neurosis in the agitation of 
his fingers, in a certain searching of the eyes. 

He had a small intricate camera and one saw 
(or thought so) he was master of a craft. He came with 
it after lunch and Jan sensed knowledge where imagina- 
tion and mechanics went hand in glove to good effect 
(some days later he returned a lens which was that 
afternoon to be left by accident in the car. It was on the 
boat from Tunis to Palermo, and there were the three 
Germans—the dull German with a lady, the camera 
German with a lady, the mural German ardent but alone 
on a top deck staring into the Sicilian wind.) 

For that matter they all gave an air of efficiency and 
poise. One could sense them swimming, diving, riding, 
running, playing ball, with perfect matter-of-fact 
centrifugal control. And in their pride they could walk 
bareheaded with their backs to the sun the very day in 
weeks when a car with vacant places happened to be passing. 

** *k x xk * 

They were from Biskra. 

Fiurchterlich, they snorted, a kind of Lunar Park ! 

They were in love with Nefta. Speaking of Nefta 
their faces were tender and radiant like faces of young 
husbands. Now they were going to Tozeur—Sfax— 
E] Djem—Sousse—Tunis. Capri—Florence—Venice. 
It struck Grant and Jan (their eyes showed it) they would 
continue to be asked for lifts on a northward trek which 


tallied so exactly with their own. 
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Tozeur, a minute, dark fringe trimming the horizon. 

Over it the glittering air, the calorific blue. 

“‘ There’s Tozeur,” Grant said. 

“Tozeur, already ?”’ 

The mural German: “ But how big !” 

‘* Merkwiirdig how the desert is silver.’ 

“‘ That is the Chott,’’ Grant said. 

“A salt marsh,’ Jan declaimed in a guide-book 
manner. 

“So! Ach, ja! The Chott!” They grew excited. 
Out came a map. Soon they were running among palms. 

“© Schén, nicht ?”’ 

S /asyaaschon.. 

x x x * x 

The endless vigils ! 

Here too at sunrise white-robed figures had waited 
patiently, limp as Mustafa against his fountain. Here 
endlessly their idle hands had lingered, the almost 
non-existent element of time releasing them to a day- 
long watch, discernible perhaps in smouldering glances 
full of gentleness. 

A casual stranger pausing at the hotel would have 
remarked the deserted appearance of the square and 
surrounding streets and alleys, unaware of eyes watching 
him, of the fact that now he would be under observation, 
and every movement, every moment of his time, shared 
by unseen shadows. 

Thus when the car arrived, one after another the 
recognized figures ran to it. All at once the square was 
filled with cries, with chatter, with children. Where a 
moment before had been but the dim sound of a gramo- 
phone wheezing in unpopulated sunlight, now in a 
flash sprang up a little festival. 
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The Germans, taken aback, smiled at the edge of the 
group. Clearly their friends, to say the least of it, were 
no new-comers. Jan found his friends, the tribe entire. 
At the back of his mind a sense of contrast: this and 
Europe, where trains arriving at fixed hours or 
supposedly so, were too rarely met; where nobody 
would wait all day on the offchance in Piccadilly Circus 
or the Place de la Concorde for a car which might or 
might not arrive. One in the throes of desperate love 
or jealousy might do so, but who else? Even with 
arrangements so different. One on the make might do it, 
but how few if any among even the idlest of friends. 
All this passed happily and a little irresponsibly in his 
mind, and then came the syphilitic boy they had snubbed, 
with princely greeting marred only by its symptomatic 
croak. Mohammed, melting and ablaze, kept touching 
him as one touches wood. He had a spray of jasmin on 
one ear but insisted on placing it in his coat to wilt on the 
dusty tweed. 

The next moment the Germans had gone off, rather 
stiff and proud, having smiled with their curious aloof 
tenderness for a moment; having said danke schon and 
auf wiedersehen and gute Reise. Out of the terra-cotta 
and blond proudness they had drawn this intimate, 
charming smile, had destowed it, and now they went their 
way, rather haughty and indrawn, looking for cheaper 
shelter and their friend. 

Soon Jan was back in the dimness of his room with its 
drawn green shutters and cool light. There he saw, for 
the windows opened on the square, shadows that 
drifted and lingered. Smiling he saw the shadows sway, 
dissolve and deepen; saw and heard the brushing of a 
hand, then the sun making gold-green stripes on the 
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shutter slats. In the semi-blindness and the cool, he 
turned on.taps and pulled off clothes. 

The Germans were standing in the sun, their faces 
anxious, brushed by heat. An ass and a camel waited, 
laden, watching them. The miles of desert through 
which they had passed were empty, burnt to oven heat 
in a daze of light. There lay as they had passed it 
the skeleton of a camel almost without shadow under 
the sun, but the car had rattled by long since, wiped out 
and forgotten. 

Midday in Tozeur. 

xk x x x 2 

By afternoon the day had changed. They sat at 
lunch, grey brushing out the sun in thin mists high above 
the earlier clouds like seeded dandelions. Grant and 
Jan were drinking Clos de l’Archevéché, rouge (better 
than other Carthaginian vinegars) when the Germans 
went past, one, two, three, in a frieze. 

aiGalleeminag 

A moment later they were in the salle a manger, 
bulls in a china shop. Chairs were ranged ; cognac, 
coffee, and cigarettes to do the honours. Grant fished 
out Toscani cigars. Then snuff. They thought it the 
biggest lark. Danke vie’mals, nein! Gone now the 
golden stubble, in its place the razor’s tiny wounds and 
greyish talcum. 

Conversation was of places, politics, photography, 
and social problems. Stalemate. Things lagged. 

Outside the sun made his last stand, blenched and 
was done. A dazing whiteness usurped the land. Jan 
went to find the chauffeur and there was an Old Man of 
the Mountains selling mules—softer than those he had 
admired in the souks of Tunis, with woven colours to 
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kick off the toes. He took them to the dining-room. 
Thirty francs a pair. 

“ Offer him twenty for two pairs,” Grant said. 

“ Well—we’ll see.” 

“ Go on, stick it out. You'll get ’em.” 

But he didn’t. Instead he was sold an enormous 
sand-flower very cheaply, which was right. Later they 
regretted-not having come to terms. “ Being on the 
spot one can’t be bothered with the blasted things. It’s 
afterwards one feels like kicking oneself.” 

Feeling definitely unlike kicking himself, Jan lounged 
in the doorway talking to Mohammed. The Clos de 
Ll’ Archevéché and cognac had done their trick. He smiled 
at life and life smiled back, more like a gamin friend than 
a benefactor—more, for example, like Mohammed than 
like concessions of consuls and ambassadors, which he 
began to feel might soon be needed. For the moment the 
fact that every tone and semitone of this slightly Saint- 
Saéns danse-Arabe was exact and unconfused under the 
baton of some assured maestro, gave richness in 
sufficiency. Propped in the hotel doorway he exulted 
in a sense of the capturable charms of existence. All the 
white day was at a standstill. 

The proprietor’s wife was announcing in the salle 
a manger they would motor out to the Chott. They had 
a car—a Fiat—and were taking two American engineers, 
now doing something to the sources, some irrigation 
plan, and these two men had arrived and sat in the salon 
playing a record of Josephine Baker. /’ai deux amours, 
she shrieked, mon pays et Paris. Grant and Jan and the 
Germans all decided they too would go. Madame warmed 
up, suggesting they could make it a party. That was 
allowed to pass. 
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The Chott at this time was more dramatic than usual 
since a motor lorry had stuck while crossing to Kebili, 
and there it was, what remained, abandoned, sinking, 
rien a faire. 

Suddenly everyone was curious to see this 
phenomenon where once the sea had been, suddenly 
there was no topic but the Chott. The camera German 
peered at his watch, at the sky, at his lens. More 
cognac was swallowed, chairs were pushed back, time 
pressed. 

In due time they set off, seven of them including the 
chauffeur and Mohammed to guide the way. There came 
a wind from the south that brandished grit at the 
thrashing trees. The Arab boy kept pointing the way, 
seeming to tower above them as he stood—another 
allegory of the heroic—the noble gesture, the wind- 
whipped garment, the dramatic profile. 

Slumped down between Grant and the mural German, 
Jan enjoyed a sense of irresponsibility. The high trees 
flowing by on either side, the blinding silver wind, the 
Clos de Ll’ Archevéeché, the alertness of Mohammed, 
Grant’s sleepiness, the broad arm of the mural German 
on his shoulder—life was good in terms of the Sahara, 
tich in yield, unpinched and profligate. 

Lulled by enthusiasm, by the gathering storm, a 
conversation took place between him and this “‘ harvester 
ina mural’. An unvoiced recognition of mutual under- 
standing, going so far and no further, yet in its accident, 
full of promise, found out in them a certain kindling, 
a casual kinship for an afternoon or longer, who could 
tell? And as they talked there was a scream of brakes, 
the car slewed round, and there they were in a heap 
saying what is this ? 
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Before them, cutting the road in two, a stream rushed 
frothing in steep banks. 

Debate. Unwilling descent amid protests. Wind 
like the crash of surf, colliding branches. The stream 
yelled a bright, brisk chant. 

Cursing, the chauffeur started weaving the car one 
way and another in the narrow space, the rest standing 
in the gale. They jumped the stream. Jan last. Something 
had happened. 

“We're wrong. We’re on the wrong road.” 

“What the hell? ...” 

A flight of dust tore past. 

Jan cried to Mohammed— 

“ What’s happened ? ”’ 

The boy stood braced against the wild blowing of his 
garment, speechless while eyes watching him filled with 
surprise; stared while round him was the jubilant 
flowing white, and crying out, was off as the wind 
undressed him to the out-thrust arms, revealing a body 
in desperate escape, somehow like a bird gone in a 
flash and irrecoverable. 

They watched him go. One after another they smiled. 

Jan said, “I expect I can get him.’ Dead jasmin in 
his coat, he went through the trees and was alone among 
them in their uproar; trespassing, it seemed to him, 
almost in a new dimension; trespassing with his feet 
and his mind in a world without language or the barrier 
of language. There was no anarchy in all this wild 
blowing, no branch, no leaf to fall. In perfect and 
precise formation the high palms bent, regimented, 
unimpressed, taking it in their stride. 
Returning, he found the car turned back. Arabs 
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clustered round it, donkeys with palm branches. Grant. 
called, “‘ Come on while there’s still a drop of Scotch.” 
He took it feeling they might have left more. 

“What happened ?” 

“How long have I been? Oh, nothing happened. I 
saw him watching me through some trees and when 
I called another man appeared beside him and they 
vanished together, just like that. One could look forever 
of course.” 

The camera German was taking photographs. 

“Come on,” Grant said, “let’s go and get this 
damned Chott over.” 

Mournfully the chauffeur said, “Ma che brutta 
strada |” 

*« x 2 * x 


Wind bounded at them, bore them backwards. 

It was neither warm nor cold, as if they forged through 
a tunnel fighting a flood of air. Under their feet salt 
gleamed in silver tufts. 

The cheap, smart shoes of Madame and her friends 
(they had met in spite of everything) sank in the mud. 
As she laughed, Madame glanced anxiously at the clay- 
stained white, her coat blowing back and up behind 
like wings. 

The three ladies were growing more and more 
concerned about clothes and hair. To them it was aim- 
less, there was nothing to be gained by it. Sooner or 
later one of them would admit it and turn back with the 
others, pleased to return, full of distaste because of their 
shoes and their hair. 

The ground sucked at their feet, yielded them 
unwillingly. The wind hummed, glazed and smooth 
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as the brink of a waterfall. Suddenly it was barbed with 
rain, sparse, gleamless scud that snapped in the face like 
cane. 

The tufts of grass lay sideways, straining at their 
roots. There were ruts where carts had passed. Away 
to the left, far off, the diamond brightness of the Chott 
gleamed now and then, a kind of rainy heliography. 
The salty crust beneath them cracked. 

In front walked Grant and Jan. Next followed in 
single file the ladies and their escorts. Lastly the Germans 
twined together. Their manner had become watchful, 
separate, a little opposed. They had whispered together, 
talked something over. Withdrawn for the moment 
the earlier charm. Withdrawn the frankness. Slightly 
furtive, slightly at sea, there was a flea in the common 
ear. The party was disintegrating. 

“We can walk like this for twenty miles, my dear 
boy !”? Grant said, and Jan saw what he meant. 

pel iiik sO. 

“Nothing to see when you get there. Pah! Well, 
what about it?” 

Nothing to see !_ The Chott on the horizon mocked, 
was swept by cloud shadow, darkened to gun-metal. 
Yet ‘‘ twenty miles” was as good as a hundred and this 
no place for a chit-chat party. 

Conscious of preoccupation with the jangling moods 
of the different groups, conscious of a response neither 
mental nor emotional to the flat, white swamp and its 
storm, Jan would have walked on not thinking, not 
seeing, or—he would turn back. It made no difference. 

But now he turned and brought the party to a halt. 
Rain glanced over their shoulders as they stood 
explaining, speared the air between them. Gratefully 
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the ladies said yes, yes, it was too wild. The Germans 
threw a last glance, not wistfully but quiet and firm at 
the phenomenon they would not see, which they might 
never see. They alone would have made the journey. 
A long way off the cars were waiting. 

A moment of swift aversion—from what? Jan 
drew a sharp breath. Something irresolute and power- 
less falling on the afternoon. He felt his will soar*out 
and hover near some visionary activity—some definite 
life-centre where things would not stop suddenly and 
seem empty. 

He thought it might be because Mohammed had run 
away, because of the French party, because of 
the Germans, because it seemed so futile that the after- 
noon had come to this. 

Now facing the oasis he was sure it had something to 
do with Mohammed. 

Some almost anonymous, ambiguous lad, a random 
guide, had fled. What was there in that? The white 
flutter of his garment and his arm over his face—it 
remained, equivocal, undiminished by the faces Jan 
had seen watching him with smiles—only mildly con- 
cerned by so trifling a malentendu. He recalled they 
had stood about as people do when someone loses all 
control or goes mad, stiff, deprecating and defended, 
already in search of the mot juste with which to 
minimize it. 

And now he was feeling the day was lost. There 
had been a flurry, a little waft of drama, leaving the 
silence and the wind. Well, salty sand and a seventh 
wave for wind—that too had its effect, desolate in a way, 
forlorn in a way, yet with an affluence, an exaggeration 
of intensity which fitted the heightened human 
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behaviour both desperate and inert with a kind of 
haunted lethargy. Each one of them was in the throes 
of it, warding it off but succumbing. Strange extra- 
sensory distress was wreaking havoc with nerves. When 
the ladies laughed it was almost defiant, not tearful, 
not hysterical, but sharp and full of unpleasantness. 
It would have seemed natural for the men to fight 
suddenly for no reason. Nobody had the power to lay 
this ghost of nightmare as so easily they might by a 
song perhaps or natural laughter. Infected with some 
atavistic, buried hatred, there was nothing friendly left, 
only the burden of civility, too heavy for the slender 
cords which bound it. 

Jan did not think in these terms, indeed thought 
hardly existed. Impressions stirred there, that was 
all and that was enough. Everything had brought 
about a kind of malign calm in him as well as the 
others. 

Later, with a retrospective philosophy which some- 
times is true, he was able to realize profoundly in some 
hidden place which sets no barrier to truth, that beneath 
the very apathy or spite he had pointed out to himself, 
was a sharp reaction to the boy’s flight, touching some 
deep personal neurosis of loss. In a certain passivity or 
resignation in himself, in his sense of hostility behind 
the laconic cuddling of the Germans ; in seeds of wrath 
instinct with germination, lay doubtless some revulsion 
to that which mars and breaks unnecessarily. Some 
spring of compassion, in no way abstract or diffused, 
which exposed now a new raw surface to the treachery 
in human kindness. Unease was coupled to a quickening 
sense of tragic overtone to the horizons and the black 
fringe of the palms of Tozeur. 
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At length they climbed back in the car, the Germans 
silent. 

“Pah !’? Grant snorted. That was all. Madame, 
making the best of it, said there was an endroit full of 
jasmin trees. 

Grant said they would go to it. His idea was to shake 
off the Germans. 

“This boy knows, he'll show you where,’’ said 
Madame, and their small servant clung to the running- 
board, grinning and shouting, where he all but blew 
away. 

At an edge of the oasis, trees made a bay of green and 
the sand piled high against the clay walls ribbed with 
palms. The car stopped. This time they did not alight. 
But they watched the second car spill its occupants in the 
gale. Madame wafted an arm at the trees. Grant said, 
“Well, what about it?’’ and Jan kept quiet, but the 
hint was not taken. No, they told Madame, they would 
go home. Jan looked at the path dipping to the lower 
level of the forest and thought of what in different 
circumstances it would be like to sink in that illusion 
of undersea and give oneself over to the silence and 
oblivion there. As the car backed the French party was 
swallowed up and so they were rid of them. 

And under the rainy sky spilling sparse drops, as 
though freed by the power of the forest from the curse 
upon them, they rode breathing freely ; what was hateful 
had gone. Their road lay through the trees and they were 
silent but no longer enemies. Each of them sensed it, 
not as important or crucial, not even consciously perhaps. 
But all at once the camera German, with an ‘“‘ Ach!” 
had taken a picture of the small boy blowing to bits like 
banners. And a smile was over his face and the mural 
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German, turning, was like an awaited sun come out; 
light expanded in him, he was bathed in light, in a 
sudden irresistible beauty of pure love of life. It was 
just that, nothing more. Just as solemnly, just as silently 
they rode on. Some sense of safety and mutual need 
had brought love back. 

From time to time they passed a solitary figure on a 
donkey. Clay walls on either side waist-high, protected 
the deeper levels behind. The palms towered, the wind 
was abating. After about ten minutes the chauffeur 
cried out and Jan too had seen Mohammed far ahead, 
his garment a white signal. His scarf across his head 
like the ochre scarf of Mustafa, he started to run and it 
blew across his face. Holding it like this, he tripped, 
stumbled, and vanished and at once seemed not to have 
been there. 

x x + x x 

It was a path losing itself among palms. There seemed 
to be a volley of shouts, the Arab boy and chauffeur 
running along the empty path, making noise enough to 
scare an army. They vanished in a cloud of dust. The 
engine was running. Someone turned it off. In the 
branches was a rhythm like castanets. There was no 
more rain, only the exquisite scent of it: no sound but 
the wind and the muttering water. Behind Jan conversa- 
tion started in the car. He turned. 

“You ought to photograph that.” There was a 
Marabout’s tomb. A line of sun slid down it and the 
honey colour glowed. . 

Suddenly far off, the voice of Madame’s boy in a 
shrill staccato. 

“There is he, not?” suggested the dull German. 


Jan set out along the path. 
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It was empty. 

He passed the trees, melodious with their branches 
like beetles’ wings. He kicked up sand. Rain started 
to fall again. The voices had ceased. 

He saw them finally in the distance, Mohammed 
turned aside, the other two animated with wide gestures. 
Their voices carried, and there they were in a tableau, 
gesticulating, the small boy spiderish. That was a good 
man, that chauffeur. Jan heard his bantering tone and 
his laugh, a sort of gallop in the quiet. 

Mohammed stood with head downcast and turned 
aside. Tears were raining, not down his cheeks but in 
quick, bright drops along his eyelashes. His eyelashes 
seemed astonishingly long and wet and stuck together, 
and bright drops coursed down and fell off. Jan saw 
then that although he stood still, his body was spent upon 
the pounding of his heart, a sort of demolition. Sweat 
ran down with the tears, it ran down his chest in runnels 
through the dust. In his throat a pulse beat wildly. 

Then he turned, looking at Jan, and almost at once 
covered his face. But his eyes, with their curious cast, 
had gazed through this phenomenon of tears with some 
expression that had nothing to do with tears ; with some 
classic, rarefied pleading, an emotion so pure, so perfect 
that it stunned Jan rather. 

The others were calling the boy a fool, they were 
laughing. Well, he had listened to them, was caught at 
the end of resistance, beyond hope; almost exactly 
like a bird ready to die in a strange hand no matter how 
gentle, at the very end of suffering. Jan felt there was 
some special way to cope, a lot of power suddenly, for 
this or that could be said and its effect would endure. 
He felt it detachedly but remembered that in 
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Mohammed’s look had been something not to be named 
or described, not grief, not pleading even, a kind of 
impaling purity. Now he lowered his scarf again and 
tears still fell from his eyelashes. There was nothing 
abject in this, in his trance of torment that described a 
magnified experience of suffering, an experience that 
made him powerless in its hold on him. 

The chauffeur was walking back to the car, his club- 
foot raising sand in clouds. Jan said to the small boy, 
perky in his achievement— 

“You go too.” 

Alone Mohammed laid his face against Jan’s hand. 
It was a mystery why he suffered for such a reason and 
why there was nothing to be done for him. 

Not having spoken they returned to the car. Hallo, 
called the Germans, and Grant’s kind, welcome voice 
came across, saying the right things—his endearing 
genius for saying the right things, for making things 
simple and warm. 

They rode to Tozeur, all the way the chauffeur using 
his tongue as a kind of flail. Mohammed sat aware and 
saved. He glanced up once from drenched eyes and his 
face was warming, was so much brought back to life 
that the faintest flush of a smile was able to pause there 
before sinking in the marsh of numbness. 

At the hotel Grant said firmly and cordially— 

“Also, auf wiedersehen |” 

The Germans stumped off down the sandy street 
and Jan took Mohammed and talked to him. He did 
not know, he said, why that had happened. He tried 
to think, but his face was full of woe, his eyes, set 
differently, were drugged and tragic, no vestige of a 
thought in them. 
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He did not know why it had happened. In his face 
was the effort and wish to know and to explain. Fora 
moment, lips parted, eyes searching, he had looked 
inward and seen something beyond his understanding 
and experience. Jan saw how that must drive him back 
to blankness, how at the moment of confession his eyes 
made a long journey back, dimming out like lamps. 

“T was afraid,” he sighed. 

Presently he said—‘“ And I am alone.” And there 
seemed something more indicative in that. 

What was he afraid of ? 

Of the other monsieur. 

But the other monsieur was kind. Nothing to be 
afraid of there. 

““ Non?”’ breathed Mohammed, disbelieving. 

“ Mais moi, je suis seul,” he repeated. 

“ Did you run away because of that? Did you think 
we would no longer be your friends ? ”’ 

He was met by the hieratic gaze, a gaze even and 
blank. 

‘Since yesterday 1 waited on the road from Nefta.”’ 

There was much about him fugitive still along 
shadowy oasis paths. Well, perhaps he would always 
be like that. 

And then for the first time, changing the subject, 
Jan asked : 

“What is your name?” 

“ Mohammed,” he told him in a low, sad sound like 
some small thing swept off in a wind. Mohammed—he 
said it on a note that slid away, making it ironical and 
full of sorrow. Mohammed! Could one help being a 
little amused, a little touched in a quiet way that was 
not at all to do with laughter ? 
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Then he said, “ When I ran away I wanted to die. 
And I ran until I knew I would not die. And then it 
did not matter. I was myself the desert.’ 

This in a rush that devoured him like dry grass in a 
blaze, leaving ashes. For a moment it was like the long 
ash on a cigar, perfect in form, seemingly solid, but 
ready to crash in powdery destruction at a touch. Then 
his fingers gripped the wall where he stood. His whole 
body sought the wall behind him, pressed rigidly 
against it. 

‘* Sit down,” Jan said presently. 

Mohammed folded his arms, crossed one foot over the 
other. His head fell back. 

‘“ Now—like this—this is good.” 

“And when you are afraid—what is that like?” 

He pondered. 

“To have no friend.” 

So “to be afraid’ meant rather a special form of 
loneliness become intolerable, and this intensity of 
feeling, this profound conception of love loss and sorrow 
in a boy of sixteen. Jan thought, what kind of a history 
has he ? 

He said—“ Listen, you! Don’t ever run off again, 
do you hear? I came and looked for you, I ran off in 
the forest after you and there you stood. Why didn’t 
you come when I called, when you saw that I wanted 
you back ?”’ 

Mohammed sat now, crouched down, hiding his 
face in cupped hands. 

cS). . Monsieur. .c’etait trop triste.” 

That knocked the bottom out of Jan. It brought wind 
into the room and branches milling in the wind, and it 
took the boy right out of the room and set him free in 
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the wilds again, fleet-footed, memorable. Therein was 
definition and summary finely sensed. 

His very imperfect French had been sufficient to turn 
up and expose a wealth of nuance. Spoken by a French- 
man, as a simple statement, it would have been nothing. 
But words are perhaps the Jeast part of understanding, 
at best frail clues. Mohammed, with his garment fallen 
back revealing his body like a dusty wallflower, had hit 
a nail on the head; had said as much as needed to be 
said. 

Jan rose, looking for cigarettes. He felt exposed and 
beautiful, no longer there. It was dark in the room. The 
shutters were drawn and the curtains were drawn, and 
faint green light shuddered and dived with the wafted 
curtains. Beyond, blotted out, was the high glare of 
afternoon, the wide stretch of sand, the flat white houses 
round the square. Outside there were people, camels, 
somewhere a drum incessantly beaten. His head was 
full of visions—green water under the trees; the red, 
cool branches of pomegranate like Persian tapestry ; 
the millions of flowers; the carpets of wild, mauve 
snap-dragon like Persian tapestry. It was not a drug, 
not quiet, it was swifter than birds, the evoked things 
were in flood. He had fallen in love with this world— 
and perhaps in his face glowed tenderness and exultation 
as he had seen it when the Germans spoke of Nefta. 

He peeped through his enchantment and saw eyes 
in the dusk. Mohammed was asking could he stay with 
him always. 

Embarrassed by the shy offer, he faltered. In this 
fantastic request was nothing irresponsible, only 
secrOUs pure logic and pure unclouded decision and 

esire. 
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Into Mohammed’s eyes came a look of strength and 
wisdom so strong that the dying smile in them showed 
almost no disappointment. He had been rejected, the 
offer of his life had been something not to flatter but to 
frighten his friend. 

“ You see, Mohammed, there are so many lands I 
have to keep visiting.” 

The boy was standing by the door now awaiting 
permission to withdraw. All at once there was nothing 
to be said. 

They went out and Grant was in the courtyard 
writing post cards. ‘Together they went to the street 
where a chill wind sped from the setting sun. The drum 
still sounded. A man was cooking locusts in a pan, 
the smell of them bitter. Shadows deepened in the narrow 
streets and they stepped somewhat immaterially through 
them, losing themselves but not each other. They 
discovered a bagpipe with the drum and an Indian snake 
charmer with cobras. They watched him in his saffron 
clothes and his wild black hair on his shoulders and his 
fangless snakes, and when it was almost dark the 
performance ended and night in Tozeur had fallen. 
Enchantment spread its net. Far off the dogs bayed 
suddenly the rising moon. 

““Monsieur—you leave to-morrow?” 

“ Yes,”’ Jan said. 


CURTAIN 
By JIM PHELAN 


‘‘FENFIELD PRISON, ON the right.” The charabanc 
slowed, and the tourists stared at the unaccustomed 
scene. In the midst of a green pleasant countryside, a 
huge red brick building stood out starkly, a huddle of 
smaller buildings around serving to emphasize its 
vastness. 

“Convicts at work on the left The conductor 
of the tour knew his work, knew just where the objects 
of interest would be, on the road he travelled daily. 
The score of heads swung round, from the prison to the 
prisoners, just as they did on every trip. The passengers 
gaped stupidly, grinned, or turned shuddering away, 
according to temperament, as the coach slid smoothly 
down the hill. 

Over the fields and lanes some hundreds of men were 
scattered at work. With plough or mattock, with axe 
or trowel, the men of the convict lands were spread 
about engaged in their forced labour. 

Here a gang hauled at a fallen tree, there a team 
strained at the cart to which they were harnessed. Little 
groups, each with its blue-clad watcher, worked at a 
nearly finished wall. Here and there a child played, 
and a girl stood by the roadside to watch the trippers 
pass. 

Sometimes a tourist commented that Fenfield was 
different. Always the trippers expected to see a wall, 
just a high wall enclosing silence and mystery. The 
charabanc conductors knew, and always showed the 
prison first, zhen gave the trippers their thrill, with 
“ Convicts at work on the left’. Asa rule the passengers 
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were impressed to see the men scattered about— 
outside the wall. 

The coach whizzed by, and the tourists turned their 
attention elsewhere. The men of the labouring gangs 
hardly raised their heads. It was all so customary. 
Every day the coaches went by, with the familiar chant 
of “ Fenfield Prison on the right. Convicts at work on 
the left.”’ Every day the passengers stared, at the men 
in the fields, the warders, the unfinished wall. 

The mile of wall ran in a rough circle round the prison. 
For a hundred years the place had been open. Convicts 
worked in the meadows or on the roads, while the 
people near by passed about their business and took no 
notice. Then, years ago, the wall had been commenced. 
Slowly, in a straggling circle, it had crept around the 
prison. Now at last it had nearly returned to its starting- 
place. The circle was almost complete. 

‘“‘Fenfield Prison on the right.’’ The girl by the 
roadside turned away as another charabanc coasted 
down the hill. She passed the group of men at work on 
the wall and walked towards a large house near the 
prison gate. The building-gang paid no heed, as if she 
were a regular passer-by. A housemaid apparently, 
she carried a shopping basket and a newspaper, and she, 
too, appeared to be accustomed to the scene. 

As she passed the gap in the wall, the warder turned 
to speak to his men. A small packet fell from the girl’s 
hand, into a heap of stones. Then she turned in at the 
drive of the large house. 

The gap in the wall was little more than twenty feet 
wide, the last twenty feet of the mile. A small road ran 
through, serving alike for the residents and the convicts. 
Presently, when the wall was finished, the residents 
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would find another road, and the convicts would emerge 
no more. But for the present the old road remained, the 
final point of contact between the two worlds, of bondage 
and liberty. 

Some twenty men worked in the building gang, 
heaving the big stone blocks, mixing mortar, pushing 
wheelbarrows. A little way off, a man worked alone, 
with trowel and mortar-board. A tall, fair-haired young 
fellow of perhaps twenty-seven, he wore blue tabs on 
his sleeves and a cap-number embroidered in blue figures. 
When the housemaid passed he did not raise his head, 
but as soon as she had disappeared, he laid down his 
trowel and passed through the gap. | 

The warder took no notice. Even the local residents 
knew that a “ blue-tabbed’’ man could move about 
without being followed. The man loaded some stones 
from a heap into a wheelbarrow, and passed through the 
break in the wall again. Presently he returned to his 
plastering, but the hand that held the trowel concealed a 
small packet. Furtively, watchful as a frightened bird, 
he slipped it in his pocket, and resumed his work. 

A few minutes later, the girl emerged from the drive of 
the large house and passed slowly down the road. She 
stopped for a second, to retrieve her fallen newspaper, 
by the stone-heap, then hurried away after a single 
glance at the blue-tabbed man. 

On a seat by the public road, while the trippers 
passed, she read the note he had dropped in the heap of 
stones. “ Maeve darling,” it ran, “‘ For God’s sake do 
not worry so. Even though I am here for life we can 
still see one another. Darling, when we were married 
we little thought that less than a year would see n 4a 
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convict. It is not as if I were innocent and could * zwail 
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my fate. Yet, these six years past, I have been almost 
happy here, because of your love and courage. Do not 
worry, Maeve. There will, there musz, still be some way 
of seeing one another. J.”’ 

The girl made a little gesture of impatience, then sat 
blank-eyed, staring at a history. Six years ago, at the 
height of their happiness, the blow had fallen. A 
drunken party, a squabble, a shot and an inquest, a 
swift trial and a merciful reprieve. Then years of mental 
torture, and finally the desperate resolve to take domestic 
work, so as to be near him. 

They had been careful. Never once had they taken 
a real risk. A dropped note or a hurried word sometimes, 
when circumstances were very favourable, a hasty kiss. 
That was all. Yet, as he said, they had been almost happy. 
But now— She made the little gesture of impatience 
again. 

Back near the growing wall, the blue-tabbed builder 
knelt in a secluded grassy corner to read the note he had 
retrieved. ‘‘ Jack,’ she had written, “‘ be guided by me. 
This is your last chance. You have nothing to lose, 
for if you do not take this chance we shall be separated 
for ever. If you take it, and lose, the worst that can 
happen is separation. To-night, before the men leave, 
come. It is desperate, I know, but so are we.” 

The convict peeped furtively around, with something 
more than worry in his eyes. Half-way through the 
scribbling of a tiny note, he paused, with a hissing 
sigh, then finished his writing. There was just time to 
take one more barrow-load of stones from the heap 
before the gangs of men went to dinner. Presently the 
convicts from field and roadside came marching in 
through the gap in the wall, there was a rumble and hum 
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from the big prison, and the midday silence descended 
upon Fenfield. 

In the quiet of the dinner time, Maeve collected the 
second note without difficulty, then hurried to her 
duties in the house near by. More than once during the 
afternoon, in the intervals of her work, she checked 
a sob as she read his last note again. 

“Darling Maeve,” it ran, “I am convinced you are 
right. But there is no need for haste. Wait, Maeve, 
wait. To-morrow is the last day, and then—Darling, 
it is worth it. Tell the men to be ready. J.” 

Late in the afternoon, her work completed, Maeve 
walked again past the gap in the wall. As usual, she 
looked straight in front, without a glance for the working 
prisoners. Then, suddenly, she stopped and stared in 
horror. 

Inside the gap, large groups of men were at work. 
All the convict population of Fenfield was there, busy. 
Not a single grey clad figure was in the fields or lanes. 
All were inside, and the wall was rising rapidly. One 
day ahead of schedule, the wall was being completed 
and the gap was closing. 

Jack was there. She saw him, across the growing 
rampart, as he worked in the midst of a crowd. Some 
four feet high already, where the gap had been, a wall 
raised itself before her eyes. Five times the previous 
number of men were at work, and the blocks of stone 
moved as if by magic. 

Maeve looked at her husband, half raised her hands, 
then dropped them to her sides. She made a foolish little 
clucking noise as he himself pushed the last stones into 
place. Swiftly the last layer extended, until there was 
only one space left, one square in which his face was 
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framed for a moment. He looked and said nothing, 
though his eyes were screaming. Then the stone block 
closed the last space, and Maeve stood silent, before a 
high wall enclosing silence and mystery. 


THE PEACHES 
By DYLAN THOMAS 


THE GRASS-GREEN CART with “J. Jones Gorsehill”’ 
painted shakily on it stopped in the cobblestone passage 
between The Hare’s Foot and The Pure Drop. It was late 
on an April evening. Uncle Jim, in his black market suit 
with a stiff white shirt and no collar, loud new boots and 
a plaid cap, creaked and climbed down. He dragged out 
a thick wicker basket from a heap of straw in the corner 
of the cart and swung it over his shoulder. I heard a 
squeal from the basket and saw the tip of a pink tail 
curling out as Uncle Jim opened the public door of The 
Pure Drop. “1 won’t be two minutes,” he said to me. 
The bar was full; two fat women in bright dresses sat 
near the door, one with a small dark child on her knee ; 
they saw Uncle Jim and nudged up on the bench. 
“Tl be out straight away,” he said, fiercely, as though 
I had contradicted him, “ You stay there quiet.”” The 
woman without the child raised up her hands. “ Oh, 
Mr. Jones,” she said in a high laughing voice. She shook 
like a jelly. Then the door closed and the voices were 
muffled. 

I sat alone on the shaft of the cart in the narrow 
passage, staring through a side window of The Hare’s 
Foot. A stained blind was drawn half over it. I could 
see into half of a smoky, secret room where four men 
were playing cards. One man was huge and swarthy, 
with a handlebar moustache and a love-curl on his 
forehead ; seated by his side was a thin, bald, pale old 
man with his cheeks in his mouth; the faces of the other 
two were in shadow. They all drank out of brown pint 
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tankards and never spoke, laying the cards down with a 
smack, scraping at their matchboxes, puffing at their 
pipes, swallowing unhappily, ringing the brass bell, 
ordering more, by a sign of the fingers, from a 
sour woman with a flowered blouse and a man’s cap. 
The passage grew dark too suddenly, the walls crowded 
in, and the roofs crouched down. To me, staring timidly 
there in a dark passage in a strange town, the swarthy 
man appeared like a giant in a cage surrounded by 
clouds, and the bald old man withered into a black hump 
with a white top; two white hands darted out of the 
corner with invisible cards. A man with spring-heeled 
boots and a two-edged knife might be bouncing towards 
me from Union Street. I called, ‘“‘ Uncle Jim, Uncle 
Jim,” softly so that he should not hear. I began to 
whistle between my teeth, but when I stopped I thought 
the sound went hissing on behind me. I climbed down 
from the shaft and stepped close to the half-blind 
window ; a hand clawed up the pane to the tassel of the 
blind; in the little, packed space between me on the 
cobbles and the cardplayers at the table, I could not tell 
which side of the glass was the hand that dragged the 
blind down slowly. I was cut from the night by a stained 
square. A story I had made in the warm safe island of 
my bed, with sleepy midnight Swansea flowing and 
rolling round outside the house, came blowing down to 
me then with a noise on the cobbles. I remembered the 
demon in the story, with his wings and hooks, who 
clung like a bat to my hair as I battled up and down 
Wales after a tall, wise, golden, royal girl from Swansea 
Convent. I tried to remember her true name, her 
proper long black-stockinged legs, her giggle and paper 


curls, but the hooked wings tore at me and the colour 
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of her hair and eyes faded and vanished like the grass- 
green of the cart that was a dark grey mountain now 
standing between the passage walls. And all this time 
the old, broad, patient, nameless mare stood without 
stirring, not stamping once on the cobbles or shaking her 
reins. I called her a good girl and stood on tiptoes to 
try to stroke her ears as the door of The Pure Drop swung 
open and the warm lamplight from the bar dazzled me 
and burned my story up. I felt frightened no longer, 
only angry and hungry. The two fat women near the 
door giggled, “ Good night, Mr. Jones ” out of the rich 
noise and the comfortable smells. The child lay curled 
asleep under the bench. Uncle Jim kissed the two women 
on the lips. ‘‘ Good night.”” ‘“‘ Good night.” ‘‘ Good 
night.”” Then the passage was dark again. He backed 
the mare into Union Street, lurching against her side, 
cursing her patience and patting her nose, and we both 
climbed into the cart. “ There are too many drunken 
gypsies,’ he said as we rolled and rattled through the 
flickering, lamplit town. He sang hymns all the way to 
Gorsehill in an affectionate bass voice, and conducted 
the wind with his whip. He did not need to touch the 
reins. Once on the rough road, between hedges twisting 
out to twig the mare by the bridle and poke our caps, 
we stopped, at a whispered Whoa, for Uncle to light his 
pipe and set the darkness on fire and show his long red 
drunken fox’s face to me with its bristling side-bushes 
and wet, sensitive nose. A white house with a light in 
one bedroom window shone in a field on a short hill 
beyond the road. Uncle whispered, “ Easy, easy girl,” 
to the mare, though she was standing calmly, and said 
to me over his shoulder in a suddenly loud voice, 
“ A hangman lived there.” He stamped on the shaft and 
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we rattled on through a cutting wind. Uncle shivered, 
pulling down his cap to hide his ears, but the mare was 
like a clumsy statue trotting, and all the demons of 
my stories, if they trotted by her side or crowded together 
and grinned into her eyes, would not make her shake her 
head or hurry. “I wish he’d have hung Mrs. Jesus,” 
Uncle said. Between hymns he cursed the mare in 
Welsh. The white house was left behind, the light and 
the hill were swallowed up. ‘“ Nobody lives there now,”’ 
he said. We drove into the farmyard of Gorsehill, where 
the cobbles rang and the black, empty stables took up 
the ringing and hollowed it so that we drew up in a 
hollow circle of darkness and the mare was a hollow 
animal and nothing lived in the hollow house at the end 
of the yard but two sticks with faces scooped out of 
turnips. “ You runand see Annie,” said Uncle, “ there'll 
be hot broth and potatoes.” He led the hollow, shaggy 
statue towards the stable, clop clop to the micehouse. 
I heard locks rattle as I ran to the farmhouse door. The 
front of the house was the single side of a black shell, 
and the arched door was the listening ear. I pushed the 
door open and walked into the passage out of the wind. 
I might have been walking into the hollow night and 
the wind, passing through a tall vertical shell on an 
inland seashore. Then a door at the end of the passage 
opened, I saw the plates on the shelves, the lighted 
lamp on the long oil-clothed table, “‘ Prepare To Meet 
Thy God ” knitted over the fireplace, the smiling china 
dogs, the brown-stained settle, the grandmother clock, 
and I ran into the kitchen and into Annie’s arms. 
There was a welcome, then. The clock struck twelve 
as she kissed me, and I stood among the shining and 
striking like a prince taking off his disguise. One minute 
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I was small and cold, skulking dead-scared down a 
black passage in my stiff, best suit, with my hollow belly 
thumping and my heart like a timebomb, clutching my 
Grammar School cap, unfamiliar to myself, a snub- 
nosed story-teller lost in his own adventures and longing 
to be home; the next I was a royal nephew in smart 
town clothes, embraced and welcomed, standing in the 
snug centre of my stories and listening to the clock 
announce me. She hurried me to the seat in the side of 
the cavernous fireplace and took off my shoes. The 
bright lamps and the ceremonial gongs blazed and rang 
for me. She made a mustard-bath and strong tea, 
told me to put on a pair of my cousin Gwilym’s socks 
and an old coat of Uncle’s that smelt of rabbit and 
tobacco. She fussed and clucked and nodded and told 
me as she cut bread-and-butter how Gwilym was still 
studying to be a minister and how Auntie Rach Morgan, 
who was ninety years old, had fallen on her belly on a 
scythe. Then Uncle Jim came in like the devil with a 
red face and a wet nose and trembling hairy hands. His 
walk was thick. He stumbled against the dresser and 
shook the coronation plates, and a lean cat shot booted 
out from the settle corner. Uncle looked nearly twice 
as tall as Annie. He could have carried her about under 
his coat and brought her out suddenly, a little brown- 
skinned, toothless, hunchbacked woman with a cracked, 
sing-song voice. “ You shouldn’t have kept him out so 
long,”’ she said, half angry and half timid. He sat down 
in his special chair, which was the broken throne of a 
bankrupt bard, and lit his pipe and stretched his legs 
and puffed clouds at the ceiling. “ He might catch his 
death of cold,” she said. She talked at the back of his 
head while he wrapped himself in clouds. The cat 
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slunk back. I sat at the table with my supper finished, 
and found a little empty bottle and a white balloon in 
the pockets of my coat. ‘ Run off to bed, there’s a 
dear,” Annie whispered. ‘‘ Can I go and look at the 
pigs?’’ “In the morning, dear,” she said. So I said 
good night to Uncle Jim, who turned round and smiled 
at me and winked through the smoke, and J kissed Annie 
and lit my candle. “Good night.’ ‘ Good night.” 
“ Good night.’ I climbed the stairs ; each had a different 
voice, the house smelt of rotten wood and damp and 
animals, I thought that I had been walking long damp 
passages all my life and climbing stairs in the dark, 
alone. I stopped outside Gwilym’s door on the draughty 
landing. “Good night.’’ The candle flame jumped in 
my bedroom where a lamp was burning very low, and 
the curtains waved ; the water in a glass on a round table 
by the bed stirred, I thought, as the door closed, and 
lapped against the sides. There was a stream below the 
window; I thought it lapped against the house all 
night until I slept. 

‘““ Can I go and see the pigs? ”’ I asked Gwilym next 
morning. The hollow fear of the house was gone, and 
running downstairs to my breakfast I smelt the sweetness 
of wood and the fresh spring grass and the quiet untidy 
farmyard with its tumbledown dirty white cowhouse and 
empty stables open. 

Gwilym was a tall young man aged nearly twenty, 
with a thin stick of a body and spade-shaped face. You 
could dig the garden with him. He had a deep voice 
that cracked in half when he was excited, and he sang 
songs to himself, treble and bass, with the same sad 
hymn-tune, and wrote hymns in the barn. He told me 
stories about girls who died for love. ‘“ And she put a 
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rope round a tree but it was too short,” he said, “ She 
stuck a penknife in her bosoms but it was too blunt.” 
We were sitting together on the strawheaps that day 
in the half-dark of the shuttered stable. He twisted and 
leaned near to me, raising his big finger, and the straw 
creaked. “ She jumped in the cold river, she jumped,”’ 
he said, his mouth against my ear, “‘ arse over tip and 
Diu she was dead.’’ He squeaked like a bat. 

The pigsties were at the far end of the yard. We 
walked towards them, Gwilym dressed in minister’s 
black, though it was a weekday morning, and me ina 
serge suit with a darned bottom, past three hens 
scrabbling the muddy cobbles and a collie with one eye 
sleeping with it open. The ramshackle outhouses had 
tumbling, rotten roofs, jagged holes in their sides, 
broken shutters and peeling whitewash; rusty screws 
ripped out from the dangling, crooked boards; the 
lean cat of the night before sat, snugly between the 
splintered jaws of bottles, cleaning its face, on the tip 
of the rubbish pile that rose triangular and smelling 
sweet and strong to the level of the riddled carthouse 
roof. There was nowhere like that farmyard in all the 
slapdash county, nowhere so poor and grand and dirty 
as that square of mud and rubbish and rotting wood 
and falling stone where a bucketful of old and bedrageled 
hens scratched and laid small eggs, a duck quacked out 
of the trough in one deserted sty, now a young man and 
a curly boy stood staring and sniffing over a wall at a 
sow with its tits on the mud giving suck. 

“How many pigs are there?” “Five. The bitch 
ate one,” said Gwilym. We counted them as they 
squirmed and wriggled, rolled on their backs and bellies, 
edged and pinched and pushed and squealed about their 
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mother. There were four. We counted again. Four 
pigs, four naked pink tails curling up as their mouths 
guzzled down and the sow grunted with pain and joy. 
“ She must have ate another,” I said, and picked up a 
scratching stick and prodded the grunting sow and 
rubbed her crusted bristles backwards. “Or a fox 
jumped over the wall,’ I said. “It wasn’t the sow or 
the fox,” said Gwilym, ‘It was father.’”? I could see 
Uncle, tall and sly and red, holding the writhing pig 
in his two hairy hands, sinking his teeth in its thigh, 
crunching its trotters up; I could see him leaning over 
the wall of the sty with the pig’s legs sticking out of his 
mouth. ‘“ Did Uncle Jim eat the pig?’’ Now at this 
minute, behind the rotting sheds, he was standing 
knee deep in feathers chewing off the live heads of the 
poultry. “ He sold it to go on the drink,” said Gwilym 
in his deepest rebuking whisper, his eyes fixed on the 
sky, “‘ Last Christmas he took a sheep over his shoulder 
and he was pissed for ten days.’’ The sow rolled nearer 
the scratching stick, and the small pigs sucking at her, 
lost and squealing in the sudden darkness, struggled 
under her folds and pouches. “Come and see my 
chapel,” said Gwilym. He forget the lost pig at once, 
and began to talk about the towns he had visited on a 
religious tour, Neath and Bridgend and Bristol and 
Newport, with their lakes and luxury gardens, their 
bright coloured streets roaring with temptation. We 
walked away from the sty and the disappointed sow. 
“‘T met actress after actress,” he said. 

Gwilym’s chapel was the last old barn before the 
field that led down to the river; it stood well above the 
farmyard, on a mucky hill. There was one whole door 
with a heavy padlock, but you could get in easily through 
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the holes on either side of it. He took out a ring of 
keys and shook them gently and tried each one in the 
lock. ‘“ Very posh,” he said, “I bought them from 
the junk-shop in Carmarthen.” We climbed into the 
chapel through a hole. A dusty waggon with the name 
painted out and a whitewash cross on its side stood in 
the middle. ‘My pulpit cart,’ he said and walked 
solemnly into it up the broken shaft. ‘ You sit on the 
hay, mind the mice,” he said. Then he brought out his 
deepest voice again, and cried to the heavens and the 
bat-lined rafters and the hanging webs, “ Bless us this 
holy day O Lord, bless me and Dylan and this thy 
little chapel for ever and ever, Amen. I’ve done a lot 
of improvements to this place.” I sat on the hay and 
stared at Gwilym preaching and heard his voice rise 
and crack and sink to a whisper and break into singing 
and Welsh and ring triumphantly and be wild and meek. 
The sun through a hole shone on his praying shoulders, 
and he said, ‘““O God Thou art everywhere all the time, 
in the dew of the morning, in the frost of the evening, in 
the field and the town, in the preacher and the sinner, 
in the sparrow and the big buzzard. Thou canst see 
everything, right down deep into our hearts, Thou 
canst see us when the sun is gone, Thou canst see us 
when there aren’t any stars, in the gravy blackness, 
in the deep, deep, deep, deep pit, Thou canst see and 
spy and watch us all the time, in the little black corners, 
in the big cowboys’ prairies, under the blankets when 
we're snoring fast, in the terrible shadows, pitchblack, 
pitchblack, Thou canst see everything we do, in the 
night and the day, in the day and the night, everything, 
everything Thou canst see all the time. O God mun 
you're like a bloody cat.” He let his clasped hands 
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fall. The chapel in the barn was still, and shafted with 
sunlight. There was nobody to cry Hallelujah or 
God-bless; I was too small and enamoured in the 
silence. The one duck quacked outside. “‘ Now I take 
a collection,” Gwilym said. He stepped down from the 
cart and groped about in the hay beneath it and held out 
a battered tin to me. “I haven’t got a proper box,” 
he said. I put two pennies in the tin. “It’s time for 
dinner,” he said, and we went back to the house without 
a word. 

Annie said when we had finished dinner, “ Put on 
your nice suit for this afternoon. The one with stripes.” 
It was to be a special afternoon, for my best friend Jack 
Williams from Swansea was coming down with his 
rich mother in a motor car, and Jack was to spend a 
fortnight’s holiday with me. ‘‘ Where’s Uncle Jim?” 
““He’s gone to market,” said Annie. Gwilym made a 
small pig’s noise. We knew where Uncle was; he was 
sitting in a public house with a heifer over his shoulder 
and two pigs nosing out of his pockets, and his lips 
were wet with bull’s blood. “Is Mrs. Williams very 
rich ?”’ asked Gwilym. I told him she had three motor 
cars and two houses, which was a lie. “ She’s the richest 
woman in Wales and once she was a mayoress,”’ I said, 
“ Are we going to have tea in the best room?’”’ Annie 
nodded. ‘“ And a large tin of peaches,”’ she said. “ That 
old tin’s been in the cupboard since Christmas,” said 
Gwilym, “ Mother’s been keeping it for a day like this.” 
“They’re lovely peaches,” Annie said. She went 
upstairs to dress like Sunday. 

The best room smelt of mothballs and fur and damp 
and dead plants and stale, sour air. Two glass cases on 
wooden coffin-boxes lined the window wall. You looked 
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at the weed-grown vegetable garden through a stuffed 
fox’s legs, over a partridge’s head, along the red paint- 
stained breast of a stiff wild duck. A case of china and 
pewter, trinkets, teeth, family brooches, stood beyond 
the bandy table; there was a large oil-lamp on the 
patchwork table-cloth, a Bible with a clasp, a tall vase 
with a draped woman about to bathe on it, and a framed 
photograph of Annie, Uncle Jim, and Gwilym smiling 
in front of a fernpot. On the mantelpiece were two 
clocks, some dogs, brass candlesticks, a shepherdess, 
a man in a kilt, and a tinted photograph of Annie with 
high hair and her breasts coming out. There were chairs 
around the table and in each corner, straight, curved, 
stained, padded, all with lace cloths hanging over their 
backs. A patched white sheet shrouded the harmonium. 
The fireplace was full of brass tongs, shovels, and pokers. 
The best room was rarely used. Annie dusted and 
brushed and polished there once a week, but the carpet 
still sent up a grey cloud when you trod on it, and dust 
lay evenly on the seats of the chairs, and balls of cotton 
and dirt and black stuffing and long black horse-hairs 
were wedged in the cracks of the sofa. I blew on the 
glass to see the pictures. Gwilym, and castles, and 
cattle. 

“ Change your suit now,” said Gwilym. I wanted to 
wear my old suit, to look like a proper farmboy and have 
manure in my shoes and hear it squelch as I walked, to 
see a cow have calves and a bull on top of a cow, to run 
down in the dingle and wet my stockings, to go out 
and shout, “‘ Come on, you bugger,” and pelt the hens 
and talk in a proper voice. But I went upstairs to put 
my striped suit on. 

From my bedroom I heard the noise of a motor car 
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drawing up in the yard. It was Jack Williams and his 
mother. Gwilym shouted, “‘ They’re here in a Daimler,” 
from the foot of the stairs, and I ran down to meet them 
with my tie undone and my hair uncombed. Annie 
was saying at the door, “‘ Good afternoon, Mrs. Williams, 
good afternoon, come right in, it’s a lovely day 
Mrs. Williams, did you have a nice journey then, this 
way Mrs. Williams, mind the step.” Annie wore a 
black shining dress that smelt of mothballs like the 
chaircovers in the best room; she had forgotten to 
change her gym-shoes which were caked with mud and 
all holes, She fussed on before Mrs. Williams down the 
stone passage, darting her head round, clucking, 
fidgetting, excusing the small house, anxiously tidying 
her hair with one rough, stubby hand. Mrs. Williams 
was tall and stout, with a jutting bosom and thick 
legs, her ankles swollen over her pointed shoes ; she was 
fitted out like a mayoress or a ship, and she swayed after 
Annie into the best room. She said, “ Please don’t 
put yourself out for me Mrs. Jones, there’s a dear.”’ 
She dusted the seat of a chair with a lace handkerchief 
from her bag before sitting down. “I can’t stop, you 
know,” she said. “‘ Oh you must stay for a cup of tea,” 
said Annie, shifting and scraping the chairs away from 
the table so that nobody could move and Mrs Williams 
was hemmed in fast with her bosom and her rings and 
her bag, opening the china cupboard, upsetting the 
Bible on the floor, picking it up, dusting it hurriedly 
with her sleeve. “ And peaches,’ Gwilym said. He was 
standing in the passage with his hat on. Annie said, 
“Take your hat off, Gwilym, make Mrs. Williams 
comfortable,” and she put the lamp on the shrouded 
harmonium and spread out a white table-cloth that had 
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a tea stain in the centre and brought out the china and 
laid knives and cups for five. ‘‘ Don’t bother about me, 
there’s a dear,” said Mrs. Williams; ‘“‘ There’s a lovely 
fox.” She flashed a finger of rings at the glass case. 
“Tt’s real blood,” I told Jack, and we climbed over the 
sofa to the table. ‘‘ No it isn’t,” he said, ‘‘ it’s red ink.” 
“Oh, your shoes,” said Annie. “Don’t tread on 
the sofa, Jack, there’s a dear.”’ “If it isn’t ink it’s paint 
then.” Gwilym said, ‘‘ Shall I get you a bit of cake, 
Mrs. Williams?” Annie rattled the tea-cups. “ There 
isn’t a single bit of cake in the house,” she said, “ we 
forgot to order it from the shop, not a single bit. Oh, 
Mrs. Williams.” Mrs. Williams said, “ Just a cup of tea, 
thanks.’ She was still sweating because she had walked 
all the way from the car. It spoiled her powder. She 
sparkled her rings and dabbed at her face. ‘‘ Three 
lumps,” she said, “And I’m sure Jack will be very 
happy here.’’ “ Happy as sandboys.’’ Gwilym sat down. 
“Now you must have some peaches, Mrs. Williams, 
they’re lovely.”” “‘ They should be, they’ve been here 
long enough,” said Gwilym. Annie rattled the tea-cups 
at him again. “‘ No peaches, thanks,” Mrs. Williams said. 
“ Oh you must, Mrs. Williams, just one. With cream.” 
“No, no, Mrs. Jones, thanks the same,” she said, “I 
don’t mind pears or chunks, but I can’t bear peaches.”’ 
Jack and I had stopped talking. Annie stared down at 
her gym-shoes. One of the two clocks on the mantel- 
piece coughed and struck. Mrs. Williams struggled 
from her chair. “ There, time flies,”’ she said. She pushed 
her way past the furniture, jostled against the cupboard, 
rattled the trinkets and brooches, and kissed Jack on 
the forehead. “ You’ve got scent on,” he said. She 
patted my head. ‘‘ Now behave yourselves.” To 
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Annie she said in a whisper, ‘‘ And remember, Mrs. Jones, 
just good plain food. No spoiling his appetite.”’ Annie 
followed her out of the room. She moved slowly now. 
“Tl do my very best, Mrs. Williams.”? We heard her 
say, ““ Good-bye then, Mrs. Williams,”’ and go down the 
steps of the kitchen and close the door. The motor car 
roared in the yard, then the noise grew softer and died. 

Down the thick dingle Jack and I ran shouting, 
scalping the brambles with our thin stick hatchets, 
dancing, hallooing. We skidded to a stop and prowled 
on the bushy banks of the stream. Up above sat 
one-eyed, dead-eyed, sinister, slim, ten-notched Gwilym 
loading his guns in Gallows Farm. We crawled and 
rat-tatted through the bushes, hid, at a whistled signal, 
in the deep grass, and crouched there waiting for the 
crack of a twig or the secret breaking of boughs. On 
my haunches, eager and alone, casting an ebony shadow, 
with the Gorsehill jungle swarming, the violent, 
impossible birds and fishes leaping, hidden under four- 
stemmed flowers the height of horses, in the early evening 
in a dingle near Carmarthen, my friend Jack Williams 
invisibly near me, I felt all my young body like an 
excited animal surrounding me, the torn knees bent, 
the bumping heart, the long heat and depth between 
the legs, the sweat prickling in the hands, the tunnels 
down to the eardrums, the little balls of dirt between the 
toes, the eyes in the sockets, the tucked-up voice, the 
blood racing, the memory around and within flying, 
jumping, swimming, and waiting to pounce. ‘There, 
playing Indians in the evening, I was aware of me myself 
in the exact middle of a living story, and my body was 
my adventure and my name. I sprang with excitement 
and scrambled up through the scratching brambles 
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again. Jack cried, “I see you, I see you.”” He scampered 
after me. “ Bang, bang, you’re dead.” But I was young 
and loud and alive, though I lay down obediently. 
“Now you try and kill me,” said Jack, “ Count a 
hundred.’’ I closed one eye, saw him rush and stamp 
towards the upper field then tiptoe back and begin to 
climb a tree, and I counted fifty and ran to the foot of the 
tree and killed him as he climbed. ‘‘ You fall down,” 
I said. He refused to fall, so I climbed too and we clung 
to the top branches and stared down at the lavatory in 
the corner of the field. Gwilym was sitting on the seat 
with his trousers down. He looked small and black. 
He was reading a book and moving his hands. “ We 
can see you,” we shouted. He snatched his trousers up 
and put the book in his pocket. ‘“‘ We can see you 
Gwilym.’ He came out into the field. “ Where are you 
then? ’? We waved our caps at him. “In the sky,” 
Jack shouted. “ Flying,’ I shouted. We stretched our 
arms out like wings. “ Fly down here.” We swung and 
laughed on the branches. ‘“‘ There’s birds !’’ cried 
Gwilym. 

Our jackets were torn and our stockings were 
wet and our shoes were sticky, we had green moss 
and brown bark on our hands and faces when we went 
in for supper and a scolding. Annie was quiet that 
night, though she called me a ragamuffin and said she 
didn’t know what Mrs. Williams would think and told 
Gwilym he should know better. We made faces at 
Gwilym and put salt in his tea, but after supper he said, 
“You can come to chapel if you like. Just before bed.” 

He lit a candle on the top of the pulpit cart. It was a 
small light in the big barn. The bats were gone. Shadows 
still clung upside down along the roof. Gwilym was 
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no longer my cousin in a Sunday suit but a tall stranger 
shaped like a spade in a cloak, and his voice grew too 
deep. The strawheaps were lively. I thought of the 
sermon on the cart: we were watched, Jack’s heart 
was watched, Gwilym’s tongue was marked down, my 
whisper, ‘Look at the little eyes,’ was remembered 
always. “ Now I take confessions,” said Gwilym from 
the cart. Jack and I stood bareheaded in the circle of 
the candle, and I could feel the trembling of Jack’s body 
as his knees knocked. “ You first.”” Gwilym’s finger, as 
bright as though he had held it in the candle flame 
until it burned, pointed me out, and I took a step towards 
the pulpit cart, raising my head. ‘‘ Now you confess,” 
said Gwilym. “ What have I got to confess?” “ The 
worst thing you’ve done.” I let Kenneth Reynolds 
be whipped because I had taken his homework, I 
stole from my mother’s bag, I stole from Eiluned’s 
bag, I stole twelve books in three visits from the 
public library and threw them away in the park, I 
drank a cup of my water to see what it tasted 
like, I beat a dog with a stick so that it would roll 
over and lick my hand afterwards, I looked with Dan 
Jones through the keyhole while his maid had a bath, 
I cut my knee with a penknife and put the blood on my 
handkerchief and said it had come out of my ears so that 
I could pretend I was ill and frighten my mother, I 

ulled my trousers down and showed Jack Williams, 
I saw Billy Jones beat a pigeon to death with a fire 
shovel and laughed and got sick, Hughie Williams and 
I broke into Mrs. Samuels’s house and poured ink over 
the bedclothes. I said, “ I haven’t done anything bad.” 
“Go on, confess,” said Gwilym. He was frowning 
down at me. “I can’t, I can’t,” I said, “I haven’t done 
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anything bad. “Go on, confess.” “I won’t, I won't.” 
Jack began to cry. “I want to go home,” he said. 
Gwilym opened the chapel door and we followed him 
into the yard, down past the black, humped sheds, 
towards the house, and Jack sobbed all the way. 

In bed together Jack and I confessed our sins. “I 
steal from my mother’s bag too, there are pounds and 
pounds.” “ How much do you steal ?”’ “ Threepence.” 
“ T killed a man once.” ‘‘ No you didn’t then.”’ “ Honest 
to Christ, I shot him through the heart.” “‘ What was 
his name?” “ Williams.’’ ‘‘ Did he bleed ?”’ I thought 
the stream was lapping against the house. “Like a 
bloody pig,’ I said. Jack’s tears had dried. “I don’t 
like Gwilym, he’s barmy.’”’ “No he isn’t. I found a 
lot of poems in his bedroom once. They were all written 
to girls. And he showed them to me afterwards and he’d 
changed all the girls’ names to God.”’ “ He’s religious.” 
“No he isn’t, he goes with actresses. He knows Corinne 
Griffith.” Our door was open. I liked the door locked 
at night, because I would rather have a ghost in the 
bedroom than think of one coming in, but Jack liked 
it open and we tossed and he won. We heard the front 
door rattle and footsteps in the kitchen passage. “‘ That’s 
Uncle Jim.’ “ What’s he like? ”’ ‘‘ He’s like a fox, he 
eats pigs and chickens.” The ceiling was thin and we 
heard every sound, the creaking of the bard’s chair, 
the clatter of plates, Annie’s voice saying, “ Midnight.’ 
“ He’s drunk,” I said. We lay quite still, hoping to hear 
a quarrel. ‘“‘ Perhaps he'll throw plates,” I said. But 
Annie scolded him softly, “‘ There’s a fine state, Jim.” 
He murmured to her. “ There’s one pig gone,” she said, 
“ Oh why do you have to do it, Jim? There’s nothing 
left now. We'll never be able to carry on.” “ Money, 
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money, money,” he said. I knew he would be lighting 
his pipe. Then Annie’s voice grew so soft we could not 
hear the words, and Uncle said, “ Did she pay you the 
thirty shillings?’’ “ They’re talking about your 
mother,”’ I told Jack. For a long time Annie spoke in 
a low voice, and we waited for words. “ Mrs. Williams,” 
she said, and “ Motor car,” and “ Jack,”’ and “‘ Peaches.” 
I thought she was crying, for her voice broke on the 
last word. Uncle Jim’s chair creaked again, he might 
have struck his fist on the table, and we heard him shout, 
“Tl give her peaches. Peaches, peaches. Who does 
she think she is? Aren’t peaches good enough for her ? 
To hell with her bloody motor car and her bloody son. 
Making us small.” ‘Don’t, don’t Jim,” Annie said, 
“You'll wake the boys.” “ I’Il wake them and whip the 
hell out of them too.” “ Please, please Jim.” “ You 
send the boy away,” he said, “ Or Ill do it myself. 
Back to his three bloody houses.”’ Jack pulled the bed- 
clothes over his head and sobbed into the pillow. 
“‘T don’t want to hear, I don’t want to hear. I'll write 
to my mother. She’ll take me away.” I climbed out 
to close the door. Jack would not talk to me again, 
and I fell asleep to the noise of the voices below which 
soon grew gentle. 

Uncle Jim was not at breakfast. When we came 
down, Jack’s shoes were cleaned for him and his jacket 
was darned and pressed. Annie gave two boiled eggs 
to Jack and one to me. She forgave me when I drank 
tea from the saucer. After breakfast Jack walked to the 
post office. I took the one-eyed collie to chase rabbits 
in the upper fields but it barked at ducks and brought 
me a tramp’s shoe from a hedge and lay down wagging 
with its tail in a rabbit hole. I threw stones at the 
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deserted duck pond, and the collie ambled back with 
sticks. Jack went sulking into the damp dingle, his 
hands in his pockets, his cap over one eye. I left the 
collie sniffing at a molehill, and climbed to the treetop 
in the corner of the lavatory field. Below me, Jack was 
playing Indians all alone, scalping through the bushes, 
surprising himself round a tree, hiding from himself 
in the grass. I called to him once, but he pretended 
not to hear. He played alone, silently and savagely. 
I saw him standing with his hands in his pockets, swaying 
like a Kelly on the mudbank by the stream at the foot 
of the dingle. My bough lurched, the heads of the 
dingle bushes spun up towards me like green tops, 
“T’m falling,” I cried, my trousers saved me, I swung and 
grasped, this was one minute of wild adventure, but 
Jack did not look up and the minute was lost. I climbed 
without dignity to the ground. 

Early in the afternoon, after a silent meal, when 
Gwilym was reading the scriptures or writing hymns to 
girls or sleeping in his chapel, Annie was baking bread, 
and I was cutting a wooden whistle in the loft over the 
stable, the motor car drove up in the yard again. Out 
of the house Jack in his best suit ran to meet his mother, 
and I heard him say as she stepped, raising her short 
skirts, on to the cobbles, “‘ And he called you a bloody 
cow and he said he’d whip the hell out of me and Gwilym 
took me to the barn in the dark and let the mice run 
over me and Dylan’s a thief and that old woman’s 
spoilt my jacket.” Mrs. Williams sent the chauffeur 
for Jack’s luggage. Annie came to the door, trying to 
smile and curtsey, tidying her hair, wiping her hands 
on her pinafore. Mrs. Williams said “‘ Good afternoon”, 
and sat with Jack in the back of the car and stared at the 
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ruin of Gorsehill. The chauffeur came back. The car 
drove off, scattering the hens. I ran out of the stable to 
wave to Jack. He sat still and stiff by his mother’s side. 
I waved my handkerchief. 


TEN YEARS OF TALKIES 
By ROBERT HERRING 


IN OCTOBER, 1927, a programme of short Movietone 
films was shown at the New Gallery. These came a 
year before “ The Jazz Singer ”’, with which the history 
of talkies in this country is generally supposed to have 
begun. Further, they were recorded with sound-on-film, 
and this system superseded the discs used to provide 
the speech in the Al Jolson pictures. The latter, however, 
went as far as including colour—and so, in at least two 
respects, the early talkies were doing the same as their 
successors to-day. It cannot be denied that talkies have 
progressed, but it is worth remembering that even at 
the start colour and sound-on-film were given to the 
public. What have we been offered since ? 

One feature so evident as to be taken for granted is 
the restoration of movement. For nearly a decade after 
the war, the cinema had been not only evolving a 
vocabulary of movement but learning to turn it into 
poetry. Sound stopped that. The early microphone 
was immobile and films changed from plastic panoramas 
to series of statically posed groups. The first American 
picture to remedy this was “‘ The Melody Of Love’’, 
which made a genuine attempt to develop talkie- 
technique. A further advance was made by “In Old 
Arizona’’, which took the camera outdoors again and 
not only recorded, with publicized pride, the sound of 
bacon frying but introduced foreign tongues. Later, 
Lubitsch showed that speech could give added point to 
what was then accepted as his satire, and William 
Powell, one of the more popular stars of to-day, did 
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much to further talkies in such early Paramount sound- 
pictures as “Interference’’. Reaction to innovation is 
apt, however, to depend more upon personal than upon 
logical causes and for some the hint of ultimate 
conversion came with “‘ White Shadows In The South 
Seas’’. This picture seemed to suggest that for “‘canned’’, 
(that is photographed) characters, “ canned,’’ (that is 
reproduced) music was the most fitting accompani- 
ment. 

It was at first complained that the sound in a film was 
not real. It was forgotten that neither are the pictures. 
They are reproductions. To create any illusion, the 
speech that goes with them must also be reproduced. 
But one of the first mistakes of the talking-film was its 
concentration on speech. The richness of everyday 
sound is as rewarding as that play of light upon every- 
day objects, which was one of the silent cinema’s chief 
assets. But the first talkies gave only speech. Technical 
difficulties were the official reason—yet those difficulties 
were already overcome in the second Al Jolson picture. 
The black-faced crooner was telephoning and as the 
door of the kiosk burst open, we heard the buzz of 
conversation outside. Ten years have passed since then, 
but in ‘‘ A Star Is Born’’, we to-day have scenes at a 
party in which the only sound comes from those in the 
foreground, the other characters remaining movable, but 
apparently inarticulate, mannequins. 

It may be observed that one of the earliest British 
talkies was, in this as in so many other ways, 
the best. The reference is to Alfred Hitchcock’s 
“Blackmail”. Though made at the period of 
change-over, it suggested what might be done with 
imaginatively blended alliance and contrast of visual with 
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aural image. Unfortunately, neither Hitchcock nor any 
other director has yet been able to make manifest those 
potentialities of the sound film. But there is no cause 
for cynicism about talkies as such. It is true that they 
have taken little advantage of sound. Few of the hopes 
of ten years ago have been fulfilled. In those early days, 
a new form was going to be found for opera, and bi- 
lingual talkies were going to keep the film international. 
Actually, we have musical comedy much as musical 
comedy always has been, and such internationalism as 
there is has been achieved by explanatory sub-titles and 
a standardization of speech. Though English films are 
injected with American slang, few producers have shown 
that there is a variety of accents in England alone to be 
exploited. When it becomes worth America’s while to 
produce Gracie Fields’s pictures, it is announced that 
her native accent will be no handicap. It may seem 
natural—what is champion in Lancashire might not 
sound o.k. in Louisiana—but it is a pity that people 
should be more prejudiced over sounds than over sights 
that are unfamiliar. Producers have never been shy of 
showing different countries on the screen, yet faced with 
the sounds of those countries, they beat a hurried retreat. 

They show thereby that they are on the wrong track. 
The cinema always has been, and the most that its 
devotees can say is that its latest track is no worse than 
its last. Had commercial considerations ever allowed 
Cinema to develop as it should, there would have been 
no need of talkies; or rather, talkies would have 
occurred as a stage in growth and not as a bulwark 
against bankruptcy. 

We must admit gain from talkies. Famous players 
have brought their experience and traditions to vast 
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audiences who cannot afford theatre-prices. Rising film- 
stars have learnt both what to adopt and what to avoid 
from their stage-colleagues. Sound-films have, more- 
over, immeasurably enlarged the usefulness of news- 
reels, documentary and all instructional films. But 
sound has also made possible screen-dramas of a bathos 
which no barnstormer would have tolerated. Sound has 
made bad films worse—yet there is cause for gratitude 
in that, since exaggeration excludes much that might 
otherwise have been accepted. 

The silent movie is to be regretted, as is all that is 
good in the past. But the present answer is to make 
something worth while for the future to remember, and 
build from, and the chief cause for dismay is that the 
talkie has added so little to what the silent picture had 
done. We may now have splendid stage-stars—but we 
then had Sarah Bernhardt. We may now have many 
opera-singers—but we then had Geraldine Farrar. 
Popular to-day are Popeye and Donald Duck—at the 
expense of Felix, Inkwell Imp and Krazy Kat. How 
much do the Marx Brothers and Astaire compensate for 
Chaplin, Keaton, Harold Lloyd, Raymond Griffith? It 
is true that such American films as “ Good Earth”’, 
** Romeo and Juliet ’’, ““ Topper ’’, “ Fury ’’, “ Pasteur ”’, 
“The Front Page”, “Cimarron”? show scope and 
sincerity. We may also take into account productions 
of less commercialized countries, notably France, which 
has given “‘ La Tendre Ennemie’’, “ Mayerling”’, “ Le 
Roman d’un Tricheur”’ and many others. It has lately 
become possible to film subjects, and actually to deal 
with social problems, which would not have before 
found a place on the screen. 

But can we be sure that this would not have happened 
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anyhow? The cinema had to grow. Has sound helped 
or has it retarded a development which to some seems a 
dream? There can be no denying that much of the 
beauty the silent film was discovering has been thrown 
overboard. But equally it must be admitted that sound 
has brought its own satisfactions. The films must grow 
up. Since they have sound, let them make of it more than 
they lose with the loss of silence. We may not be 
optimistic, because we remember that the first long 
sound-film we heard was ‘“‘ Seventh Heaven”. Ten 
years later, that piece has been filmed again, as a talkie. 
But we may also remember that talkies are only ten 
years old. Those in charge of them may in time come 
of age. Their failure to do so will mean, not the end of 
cinema but its beginning in other hands. For that we 
can afford to wait. Indeed, the thought of its being in 
other hands may make us hopeful. 


MUSIC-HALL MOVIES 
By CHARLES GRINLEY 


THE EDITOR HAD suggested an article. He suggested 
it at such length that I realized it was August, the 
holiday month. ... So I went first. But his words 
returned to meas I sat in the news-theatre of the Glasgow 
Exhibition. 

Films were in evidence there. Several of the pavilions 
had cinemas attached, giving shows at stated times (for 
instance, those of the United Kingdom and Army and 
Air Force). In others, many of the exhibits were amplified 
by daylight films, continuously run; commentaries 
were keyed-down so that they did not interfere with 
those of the neighbouring stands. I did not see films 
in the G.P.O. building, which was utilizing news, mails, 
and communication in a way which left the Press far 
behind, but I consider that in this the G.P.O. was subtle. 
Film is associated with its propaganda. Documentary 
film was in evidence ; ergo, the G.P.O. was—in buildings 
outside its domain. G.P.O. knew that, just as apparently 
no British documentary can be made without bringing 
in trawlers, British documentary must bring in G.P.O. 
Their films were to be seen, along with those of the 
Gas, Light, and Coke Company, and others of the 
British documentary school, scattered around Bella- 
houston Park. 

Yet all these films were shown in connection with 
given subjects. You were interested in steel, therefore 
they showed a film of it; or you weren’t, so they tried 
to make you, by way ofa film. Admirable. But I hope 
my mind is not being unduly single-track in having 
felt that films were not exhibits themselves but part 
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of exhibits of something else only. Films werein evidence 
but Cinema wasn’t. There were pavilions for separate 
industries such as Coal, Gas, Rubber, Shipping (all 
bad—Milk and Distilling were the best). Cinema, as 
a British industry, was not represented. 

Maybe as well. But what a confession. 

Because there is one. And it’s not only documentary. 
As I sat watching—what was actually a picture of the 
binding of the London telephone directory—I was 
reminded of my editor’s words. “The successful 
British film is not Knight Without Armour. It’s Queen 
of Hearts. Both are bad. But whilst one appals, the 
other appeals, and the reason is that it gets somewhere, 
even if it doesn’t aim high.’’ And incidentally, the 
London telephone-book film falsifies fact not so very 
much differently as did the Dietrich-Donat-doughnut. 
It ends with the observation that the book comes to 
you free. It doesn’t. Because it is part of the service 
to which one subscribes—moreover, try and hang on 
to an old one, and see how free it is then. This over- 
exaggeration is what aligns the documentary boys with 
Denham, and hips them on the very thing they can’t 
take. I think that was why, that exaggerated ending, 
that I felt I'd been had after all—one always prefers 
being had at the start, then one can adjust and make 
one’s own terms. And thinking, “I might just as well 
have seen a fiction film,” thought of them—and realized 
IT couldn’t. In the Glasgow exhibition. You could see 
documentary films, cartoons, and news-reels, as you 
can in most cities. But when the British Empire put 
itself on parade at an exhibition, you could not see 
full-length British films. 

I may be prejudiced about this. Presumably, it was 
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not practicable to give a pre-release of forthcoming 
big productions, even though that might have reminded 
the public there would be some. 

Perhaps it was not worth while to stage a retrospective 
survey—this country’s contribution to pre-War cinema 
was not negligible—or a series of revivals. Wardour 
Street has always been both cagey and careless, but 
I myself should have thought it would have been worth 
its while to give those visitors it was hoped to attract 
a chance to see that British productions are not always 
shoddy, pretentious, or dull. A comparatively enter- 
taining programme could have been made from pictures 
such as Tudor Rose, Turn of the Tide, This Man Is 
News, Young and Innocent, Bank Holiday, Man of Aran, 
Edge of the World, and Owd Bob. 

It was worth the exhibition’s while to have up the 
third star of that picture (Margaret Lockwood judged 
a dog show), but not the picture itself. That had to 
be seen down in the city. 

Seeing it again, I was able to notice the more the 
performance of Will Fyffe. I think that on first acquain- 
tance, one is so pleased to meet a film in which dogs 
are not pets but working dogs and rooms which are 
not that particular kind of tarts’ tower which passes 
for a smart penthouse in studios, that one misses all 
that Will Fyffe gives to the film. I think that, in a way, 
he gives too much. No one has more reason than myself 
to appreciate Alsatians. But as you get to know this 
film, you notice that the attention which the director 
might have given to Black Wull has been somewhat 
deflected by the star. I wouldn’t know, but it seemed 
to me Will Fyffe dazzled him and he ended up by getting 
too much footage. Several important points are jumped 
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over, whilst lesser are lingered on—in turn causing the 
makers to remember later that they had to “ get on with 
the story”’, and doing it rather perfunctorily. This is 
a typically British fault. 

But a virtue which is not typically British is the 
ability of the star to come over. In Owd Bob, Will 
Fyffe does. He is not bothered by anything—by lack 
of audience, by lights, by delays of filming, by what 
America will think, by any of the things that seem to 
beset British stars. With his assurance, his vigour, his 
timing, he comes over big. And the audiences rise to it. 
Or do wherever I have seen the film. You feel the sense 
of contact. You feel also the content of the audience 
—they can respond, because he is after their own heart, 
and they can relax because he won’t let them down. 
They can do this because Will Fyffe is doing just what 
he intends to. 

None of this is usual in British films. 

And why he can do it, I would suggest, is that he is 
music hall. I am not referring only to the technique 
which enables him to “‘ put over his stuff’. That plays 
a part, and a big part. But there is something more 
important than that. The music hall satisfies a certain 
side of the English humour. Flanagan and Allen are 
descended straight from the Elizabethan clowns. Indeed, 
when Flanagan says that a wall needs dog’s disease, 
and Allen says, “ Dog’s disease?” to be answered, 
‘‘ Distemper,”’ it might be the night-watchmen of Much 
Ado speaking. And what clowns are making fun of 
is Pretence. I put a capital, to show it is the whole 
thing. Music hall makes fun of the whole business of 
keeping up appearances, of pride having a fall, of there 
being many a slip twixt cup and lip. Thus you get the 
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schoolmaster of Will Hay, pretending he can control 
his pupils ; thus you get the Crazy Gang ; you get also 
Me and My Girl, which is not so much musical comedy 
as a long music-hall act, in which Lupino Lane makes 
fun in the most literal way of keeping up appearances. 
But if music hall gives you these characters who can’t 
run schools or stand up straight, mount bicycles, or 
(like Harry Tate) start a car or catch a mouse, it follows 
up with the opposite. The chaps who can’t do these 
things get by in the end, all the same. The Crazy Gang 
may find themselves at sea by mistake, but they show 
that doesn’t matter. Flanagan may not use the right 
words, but he can explain that the wrong one does just 
as well. Will Fyffe, in Owd Bob, does nearly everything 
he shouldn’t and hardly anything he should, but he 
wins. These show us it isn’t really so essential to accept 
the accepted. They ridicule the things we’re frightened 
of not being able to do, and then encourage us further 
by showing there is another way of doing them. 

It is essential for us to be reminded of this. English 
cinema too often neglects it. The result is that its dramas 
and its comedies are embarrassing to watch; they 
leave out the foundation. Vaguely aware that something 
is missing, director, scenarist, actors can only produce 
that all too familiar impression that they are looking 
for something with little hope of finding it. 

As they don’t find it, they proceed to bury it, building 

a haystack over the needle whose point they have missed 
—a haystack of stars, sets, stagey dialogue, pseudo- 
‘smartness. Costs rise, as receipts dwindle, and like a 
haystack in a strong wind, the British cinema totters. 
Judging it by these large, empty productions, we say 
‘there is no British cinema. Meanwhile, the thing that 
H 
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is missing is to be found in the music hall, and the 
music hall is to be found in a section of the movies. 
The British films which go straight to the heart of the 
British public are those which, accidentally or not, 
have the music-hall humour. And at least part of the 
reason why they do is that a neglected section of the 
public is the music-hall public. Your theatre-goer is 
not your regular film-fan. But music-hall fan and movie 
fan have this in common—they go because both are 
cheap, and you can go to them casually. To go casually 
means to go often. To go often calls for change of 
programme, and so you find a little group of films, 
not invariably given the dignity of a West End release, but 
surprising their makers by the money they make— 
the films of Fields, Formby, Hay, Fyffe, Max Miller, 
the Crazy Gang, Douglas Wakefield, Ernie Lotinga, etc. 

These form a small but definite British “‘ cinema ”’ 
which you can point to—if not with pride, at least as 
a fact. They are not marvels of film-making. Neither 
Convict 99 nor Alf’s Button Afloat could be called neat 
pieces of story-telling. 

These, and their like, are not streamlined. Their 
direction may not appear to have any sense of timing. 
They will start off, stop, start. They will sag. They 
will miss a point or forsake one that was good to dwell 
on one not so good. All these shortcomings are the 
common ones of English films. But they are also common 
to the music hall. The music hall doesn’t pretend to 
be slick as a revue. Its acts are not neat, potted plays. 
The music-hall mentality meanders, doubles back on 
its tracks, has “lost its way and don’t know where to 
roam °’. Gags are picked up, dropped, left lying about, 
because they don’t turn out so well and another occurs. 
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In British films, the music-hall mentality feels at home 
—and at music-hall films, the British audience does. 
Instead of being obediently dazzled, it is allowed to 
make allowances. 

Do not say that Britain leads the world, by virtue 
of these films. Prefer the high-speed slickness of Nothing 
Sacred and Bringing Up Baby, but at least understand 
that the fact these others are made, means that they 
find audiences which are grateful to them, for something 
they don’t get elsewhere and have it in their blood to 
desire. 
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MASARYK ON THOUGHT AND LIFE: CON- 
VERSATIONS WITH KAREL CAPEK. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


AS A PENDANT to his “ President Masaryk tells his 
Story’, which was in effect the autobiography of the 
late President of Czechoslovakia, Karel Capek has 
written a book of conversations on philosophical 
themes. “‘ Conversations” is perhaps hardly the word, 
for full-dress statements on the theory of knowledge, 
logic, metaphysics, religion, and politics; and to what 
extent Capek’s formulation of Masaryk’s philosophic 
system is adequate, is not easy to say. 

Masaryk with a scholar’s modesty would deny that 
he had a “‘system’’. “I have never pretended to be a 
pa esenaes not to say a metaphysician”’ he says. 

apek exclaims ‘“‘and so speaks a professor of philo- 
sophy ”’,—only to be told “I used to teach the history 
of philosophy, the philosophy of history ... but I did 
not lecture, or write of it as a whole’’. Yet Masaryk 
wrote and rewrote a “ Concrete Logic’ which seems to 
embody a sort of system. His conversational modesty 
was, I suspect, just scholarly good form. 

For Masaryk was a phenomenon which, one imagines, 
will not occur again: the professor who was a states- 
man. 

In 1891 when he was a deputy in the old Austrian 
parliament he withdrew because “I discovered I was 
not properly prepared. I began my political studies 
afresh”. I don’t think anyone else ever made a 
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parliamentary career into a viva voce! Masaryk was the 
scholar always, and above all, donnish and sub-humorous 
modesty saved him from being a prig. 

His philosophy as set out here has the odd name of 
“ concretism ’’. “ Concretism”’ is a system that accepts 
the findings of all the sciences as its “‘ given ’’, and tries 
to unify them ; it aims thus at being a science of science, 
a logic of the “ concrete ’’. It is joined to what Masaryk 
boldly claims as “ theism ’’, a religious outlook, expressed 
in life by the proverb: “ A man should act as if every- 
thing mattered, but in his inner self a small Buddha sits 
for whom nothing matters’; and expressed in politics 
more simply thus: ‘In the end the ones that we call 
idealists are always right, and they do for the state, for 
the nation, and for mankind more than those politicians 
that are said to be realistic and clever. The smart fellows 
are stupid in the long run.” 

Scholarly, well-meaning, and just a little short-sighted, 
just a little cut off—that is the character of the man one 
finds in these long communings. For a “concrete” 
philosopher Masaryk—or is it Capek’s fault >—can 
remain in the limbo of the abstract longer than most 
men. He rarely becomes “concrete”’ in these talks. 
But here are a few sayings that have relevance in the 
present time. 


“T have kept proclaiming this again and again: that our 
politics must be cosmopolitan with an international orientation.” 

“ The racial and national minorities have existed from the very 
earliest development of mankind. De facto, every European state 
contains within itself linguistic minorities; small states, and 
nations are minorities among the bigger states and nations, and 
even the greatest states and nations in the last resort are a 
minority in comparison with the whole of mankind. There- 
fore a proper solution of the political problem of minorities is 
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the presupposition of a better, and more cosmopolitan organiza- 
tion in the world.” 

“ Democracy is not only a form of government, it is not only 
what is written in constitutions: democracy is a view of life, 
rests on faith in men, in humanity and in human nature.” 

“ Big nations are cosmopolitan through their own power and 
size; the smaller nations must be cosmopolitan just because of 
their relative smallness and weakness.” 

“For me, politically, realism meant: don’t bury yourself in 
the recollection of a glorious past, work for a glorious present ; 
don’t put your faith only in words and slogans, for then you can 
improve the realities, and bring them to order; don’t fly up in 
the clouds but stick to your earth, it is safest and least uncertain. 
Whatever you work for stick to reality.” 


MONTAGU SLATER 


CZECHS AND GERMANS. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
Oxford. 12s. Gd. 


THIS BOOK Is a study of the struggle in the Historic 
Provinces of Bohemia and Moravia. It was undertaken 
at the invitation of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs with a view to assessing the practical results of 
the territorial changes effected by the Peace Treaties. 

For most of us the Czech problem of a German 
minority has only since the annexation of Austria in 
March appeared acute and has drawn and fomented 
our fears that it may precipitate another World War. 
This study, however, traces the history of the Historic 
Provinces from the time of the earliest records and 
reveals them as continuously beset by racial strife. 
The Habsburg Monarchy was unable to settle the 
differences, but administered an erratic justice and 
maintained a fairly efficient police. 
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It is possible in this volume to trace the course of 
conflict which is made up of race hatred as well as of 
dispute of right and privilege up to the time when 
history took a violently new turn and Czechoslovakia 
became a Republic with a Sudeten German minority. 
The story then is that of a new Democracy in Middle 
Europe. A modern State framed and administered 
according to a modern and enlightened political 
philosophy has supported itself in an uneasy and 
enfeebled Europe with a robustness which justified its 
creation. 

The historian makes a close and detailed study of the 
economic factors in the new State. There were internal 
and external, old and new, contributing causes of severe 
distress, especially in the years 1922 and 1923. The 
sufferings of the Sudeten Germans were, of course, 
attributed to an inimical and discriminating Government. 
The minority opposition then grew in intensity and in 
power with the rise of the Third Reich, and it is clearly 
demonstrated in this book how the internal racial and 
economic problem of the new Czechoslovak State 
inevitably became part of the general European problem 
of the German menace in Europe. 

The history brings us to the events of this year with 
the absorption of Austria into the Reich in March. The 
book was published in April. So near to us and so closely 
does the march of this particular Time over this particular 
Space touch our own interests that with this long story 
clearly in mind we wait for the next instalment. But 
already the cause of it received a definite deflection by 
the mobilization of the Czech forces in the space of 
three hours on 21st May. 

The historian, certainly impartial, has done a great 
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service to Czechoslovakia and to all who sincerely wish 
to understand the elements in this struggle, by a lucid 
exposition of the background of this crucial European 
dispute. 

RHODA HIND 


AIR RAID. JoHN LaNcpon-Davigs. Routledge. 
25. 6d. 


HERE Is AN unanswerable case. And it is no surprise that 
neither Geoffrey Lloyd nor his staff in charge of A.R.P. 
have remained silent ; for by an analysis of the modern 
air-raid, as inflicted for the first time on Barcelona last 
March, Mr. Langdon-Davies has shown once and for all 
the futility of A.R.P. as practised in this country. 

This is no journalists’ account of the horrors of those 
forty hours last March: it is a scientist’s book, written 
by one with no guiding star but facts. Emotions have 
no place here, only the collation of indisputable data, 
from which permissible deductions have been drawn. 

Last March the Italo-German air force at Marjorca put 
into operation a new and deadly technique of air-raid, 
now known as “ The Silent Approach’. Bombing 
planes soared to immense height above Majorca over 
the line to Barcelona, shut off their engines so that they 
might not be detected and glided over the city. There, 
with no thought of military objectives, they unloosed 
their bombs and went away. They were gone before 
the alarm could be signalled. Such raids, Mr Langdon- 
Davies asserts, could have only one intention: to induce 
terror and paralysis of all civic life. 

He examines too the charges that a new and more 
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formidable type of high explosive was used on those 
occasions ; and what he has to say is highly pertinent. 

The book is of interest and importance to us all, 
because it describes the type of raid that could alone be 
successful over London. Twenty odd plates and some 
interesting maps and diagrams increase the value at half 
a crown. 

PHItip JORDAN 


SIR JOHN SIMON. A _ Biography. BECHHOFER 
ROBERTS. Robert Hale. 125. 6d. 


THIS RECORD READS like an elaborate curriculum vite. 
As Sir John Simon is next in the succession for the 
Premiership, one wonders if his biographer has prepared 
his “case paper” in support of his candidature. But 
where is his human being, the homo sapiens behind this 
superbly equipped Advocate and Statesman? Who 
was, or is, the Artificer? The writer is afraid you will 
ask him about flesh and blood, and he protests that his 
portrait is of a man for all that. But it is not, and one 
is not prepared to say whether the absence of humanity 
is in the subject of the book or in the writer—or in 
both. The reader, however, will find a clear, simple, 
factual history of Sir John’s career. In the course of 
the record there are interesting and adequate summaries 
of the legal cases for which he was Advocate. They 
display the lawyer of genius matched only in his time 
by F. E. Smith and Carson. Is a Court of Law merely 
a fencing contest of Advocates engaged by plaintiff 
and defendant respectively? Follow the court cases 
in this paper and see “justice”? administered at the 
bidding of this incomparable swordsman. Standing 
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on the shoulders of the Advocate is the Statesman. 
With recent history in our minds it is very interesting 
to find Sir John firm in the Liberal faith, speaking 
(and it was his maiden speech) with incontestible logic 
on the Trades Disputes Bill—a Liberal measure framed 
to meet the effects of the Taff Vale judgment of r9or. 
Where and when did that Sir John Simon disappear ? 
In spite of Mr. Robert’s defence, one cannot forbear 
asking, when studying Sir John’s advocacy as a Statesman 
in the years following the Coalition, the simple question : 
“‘ Now that he is a Statesman and not a Commissioned 
Advocate, why does he choose to plead on the other 
side? Sir John would have a good answer. 

From 1931 to 1935 Sir John was Foreign Minister. 
The biographer defends him against the charges 
of betraying whilst he was at the Foreign Office those 
who had patiently nursed his League of Nations to a 
degree of effectiveness. Certainly Sir John is still in 
the dock on those charges, and the greatest evidence 
against him is the hideously perilous state of Europe 
to-day. He is magnificently endowed, but he is blind. 
And his biographer does not succeed in doing more 
than introducing us to a statue. But the statue has a 
mind, and it is legal. 

RHODA HIND 


TOP SAWYER. Ivor THomas. Longmans. tos. Gd. 


IT 1s AN elementary but sure test of a biography that one 
assesses the hero’s actions as they stood then, not as they 
stand to-day ; that in reading, one loses the aloof judg- 
ment of one’s own period, and lives completely in the 
period of the biography. Obvious: yes, but a fair 
guarantee that the author has genuinely entered into his 
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subject’s personality that he has thought “ with him ”’, 
on the spot, not “ of him”? at a distance. The worth of 
this plain book is exactly that. 

This is the story of a small Welsh contractor, who 
rose from the bottom of the saw-pit to become a wealthy 
capitalist and a member of parliament. That’s all. But 
there is a thoroughness, a steady solidity, in both man 
and biographer, that is very satisfying. David Davies 
built railways, and one feels that Mr. Thomas has stood 
firmly in David Davies clay-clotted boots, and seen the 
rocks and marshes that he conquered, felt the weight of 
the wooden railway sleepers, heard the ring of horse- 
drawn iron, and shared bread and cheese by the gang- 
man’s fire. One feels this solid sense of personal values 
amid the values of the period, as very real, one attends 
the monster Victorian “ Luncheon Celebrations ’’, not 
as an outsider looking on, but as a diner ploughing 
solidly through the courses, so that one sits replete and 
passive through the long speeches. 

Then one feels the author with the same solidity scrape 
the mud from his boots and enter Parliament. He was 
better placed in the field than in Parliament, yet some- 
how on the plain rough surface of the man the jibes of 
the polished Statesmen refuse to stick. Disraeli’s neat 
thrust, that it was pleasant to hear the self-made man 
‘ praising his Creator ”’ sounds clever, but less admirable 
than some of Davies own blunt speeches. 

Altogether this book is an old-fashioned biography 
of a plain old-fashioned man and we close an old-fashioned 
review by “ commenting favourably upon the elegant 
selection of photographs used in illustrating the 


volume ’”’. 
DOROTHY HARTLEY 
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PERSONS IN HIDING. J. Epcar Hoover. Dent. 
8s. 6d. 

IT Is EASY to imagine J. Edgar Hoover, chief of America’s 
G-men, emerging from the womb complete with baton 
and bull’s-eye—even though he has since discarded such 
primitive equipment in favour of Tommy-guns and 
microscopes. He is every inch a law enforcer, bringing 
to his job an untiring activity and a religious faith in 
his mission which more commonly go to the creation 
of churches and fascist states. ‘“ The law,” he says, “is 
a stern thing, a mysteriously powerful force for good 
which will brook no interference.” And that goes for 
radicals, too, for when Hoover began his career, in the 
good old radical-baiting days, he distinguished himself 
for the ferocity with which he hunted down anyone who 
showed the least inclination to change his mysteriously 
powerful laws. Since then gangsters have monopolized 
his attention, and made his name. 

Persons in Hiding is the testament of this prize police- 
man, a dramatized personal theology in which the Law 
stands for God and gangsters for Satan. “I’m going to 
tell the truth about these rats,” he says, “I’m going to 
tell the truth about their dirty, diseased women. I’m 
going to tell the truth about the miserable politicians 
who protect them and the sob-sister convict-lovers who 
let them out on ill-advised paroles.’’ His truths, of course, 
are of that peculiarly private kind which are easily 
demonstrated to be public untruths, as in his account of 
the shooting of Dillinger, which is romanticized out of 
all recognition of the facts. But for all its distortion, the 
book is significant. The emergence of the Police-state 
in latter-day Europe should make us curious, to say the 
least, as to the workings of the police-mind; and 
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Hoover is an ingenuous soul. He quite frankly displays 
contempt for “sentimentalists”’, by which he means 
people who would prevent crime rather than fight it ; 
and quite as frankly he hates the political organization 
of the United States. He is impatient of legal methods 
even in his overweening admiration for law, and is an 
advocate of strong-man ethics. He loathes “aliens”. He 
is self-dramatizing. Undoubtedly he will be a ready tool 
for the first hundred-per-cent American dictator that 
comes along. 
MARK BENNEY 


ENGEISH -WITNESSES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. J. M. THompson. Basil Blackwell. 
Ios. Gd. 

FEW PEOPLE HAVE so wide a knowledge of the French 

Revolution as Mr. Thompson, though he seems strangely 

unsympathetic at times to revolutionary thought. It 

was an excellent idea, particularly at this moment which 
so much resembles the close of the eighteenth century 
to collect eye-witness accounts of English visitors to 

France between 1785 and 1796. Naturally this is not a 

book to be read consecutively, although admirably 

arranged for this purpose if one be a historian. The 
majority will pick it up here and there, finding it curiously 
modern in spirit, one impression being how much 
further advanced in democracy than is usually supposed, 
were the English of that period. All shades of opinion 
are represented, from the conservative aristocrat 
indignant over passport delay, although it is interesting 
to notice that the usually impatient Beckford took this 
matter with comparative calmness, to the English who 
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flocked to France in the same spirit that their descendants 
in 1920 tried to get into the U.S.S.R. 

There are amazing “‘ news flashes ’’ of Robespierre 
and Louvet, Marat and Danton, a kind of mass-observa- 
tion of historical events that seemed perhaps less 
important when they happened, than in subsequent 
years. It might have been wiser, as this is a volume for 
the general reader, to have included a brief summary of 
the history of that decade. Mr. Thompson writes in 
the preface of his hope that the book may be the means 
of collecting new data, through forgotten books or 
unpublished diaries. We should welcome a second 
volume with enthusiasm. 


> 


BRYHER 


FACING MOUNT KENYA. The tribal Life of the 
Gikuyu. Jomo Kenyatra. With an introduction 
by Professor Bronislaw Malinowski. Secker and 
Warburg. 


ALMOST EVERY ANTHROPOLOGIST looks back with 
admiration and gratitude to one or two men of great 
intelligence and striking personality among the tribes he 
has studied. I found such gifted men among the simple 
tribes of Central Australia. Their objectivity towards 
their own customs, their intellectual grasp of the 
ethnographer’s aim, and their folk-wisdom would have 
made them distinguished in any community. Mr. 
Kenyatta, an African of the Gikuyu tribe, whose terri- 
tories run sickle-shaped around Mt. Kenya in East 
Africa, has written an admirable book on Gikuyu life 
which will turn every professional anthropologist’s 
thoughts, each to his own field, to the well-remembered 
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natives of whom I write. This is the sort of book which 
they, sharing Kenyatta’s gifts, could write, had they his 
training, to the profit of European knowledge and under- 
standing. They would invaluably supplement studies 
by Europeans. 

Mr. Kenyatta is of pure African parentage. He claims 
to have been for most of his life a full participant in 
Gikuyu culture. He has also, as Professor Malinowski 
says in his introduction, achieved “ the full competence 
of a Western scholar”. His book will undoubtedly 
take important rank in the literature dealing with East 
Africa. Like all such monographs, it is open to criticism, 
some of them serious, but it remains a notable achieve- 
ment. Some highly competent European anthropologists 
have acquitted themselves less ably. 

The author’s style is direct, simple, and for the most 
part extremely lucid; the material is systematically 
presented in a form which is now conventional in sound 
anthropology ; it is most capably (if at times perhaps 
disingenuously) interpreted; the underlying theory is 
clear; the author admits his bias and his strong sense 
of grievance against Europeans. These are all to the 
good, but take Mr. Kenyatta’s work into a class where 
he must expect severe tests to be applied to it. 

He gives a compact account of the traditions of tribal 
origins. He describes Gikuyu life as hinging upon well- 
knit family life, patrilineal clans, and age-grades. His 
six chapters on land tenure, tribal government, marriage, 
sex life, and religion are full of important material and 
suggestions. Some are models of neat presentation. For 
the most part they are instructive native interpretations 
of customs, social controls, and rituals already fairly well 
known to anthropologists, but regrettably unfamiliar, at 
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least in the light in which Mr. Kenyatta describes them, 
to many administrators, educationalists, and mission- 
aries. These chapters, as Malinowski points out, merit 
the most careful study. It is not unlikely that some of 
the statements will be challenged. The chapter on land- 
tenure seems, for instance, to be badly strained by over- 
eagerness to destroy what the author believes to be a 
European obsession with the (mistaken) notion of tribal 
ownership, to which Kenyatta denies validity. He does, 
however, convincingly establish that land “is the most 
important factor in the social, economic, political, and 
religious life of the Gikuyu’’, and the source of their 
“ spiritual and mental contentment’”’. (p. 21). 

In relation to land, education, certain sex customs 
(such as clitoridectomy) and religious instruction, Mr. 
Kenyatta makes powerful use of the word “ prejudice ”’ 
in his criticisms of Europeans. But prejudices are 
spectacles, and spectacled men often gaze upon one 
another, illumined by a light which neither of them sees. 

In mastering the method, and most of the detachment, 
of social anthropology, Mr. Kenyatta has had to learn 
to use its jargon. Where others have also erred it is 
unfair to chide him, but it seems a pity for him to clutter 
the trim clarity of much of his work by using such 
clumsy terms as “ category ”’ (for group), “ instrument ”’ 
and “ mechanism” (for means), “‘ concrete situation ”’ 
(for data), and so on. If in a few years these and other 
such self-conscious terms are not regretted, I am a 
Dutchman, or better still, Mr. Kenyatta is not an African. 

The author is at times betrayed into over-statement, 
which is again the effect, perhaps, of lessons too well 
learned. Surely he does not ask us to believe that “ the 
overwhelming majority’ of the Gikuyu “ believe that 
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it is the secret aim of those who attack this centuries-old 
custom (clitoridectomy) to disintegrate their (the 
Gikuyu) social order and hasten their Europeanization ”’? 
(p. 135). And in what precise sense is it true that marriage 
for a Gikuyu man “ qualifies him to think for the 
common good ’’? (p. 315). 

But these are rather small points. On the whole the 
author has used his material with skill, discretion, and 
economy. One of the book’s most valuable aspects is 
its judicious bolstering with native proverbs, sayings, 
texts, myths, ritual and magical formulae. Here Mr. 
Kenyatta teaches us a lesson. He has not in the holy 
name of “documentation”? assaulted the reader with 
page upon page of native statements, formulae, and so 
on, or with a mass of over-precise description. There 
is a disposition in anthropology to over-do the business 
of “documentation’”’. The pendulum is perhaps in 
danger of swinging too far in its praiseworthy move- 
ment away from the sketchy generalizations of early 
writers. Certain kinds of details we must ask for ; 
adequate proof of generalizations is the least the 
anthropologist owes his readers and sponsors; the 
minute record of verbatim sayings, myths, and formulae, 
the accurate rendering of native statements and verbal 
texts, are indispensable parts of the field method. But 
do we need them in monographs ? How often are they 
being included more as a labour of laziness than as a 
proof of generalization? It is one of the paradoxes of 
current anthropology that we are short of detail rather 
than replete with it; but ponderous. monographs are 
not the answer. We should note all the sparrows that 
fall, but cannot readers be spared the details? The 
fieldworker must accept the discipline of boiling down 
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his material. Kenyatta has done this very ably. The 
danger is, however, that this way lies a return to the 
pseudo-statics of primitive culture from which Malinow- 
ski did so much to rescue the science. We can no longer 
be content with highly general statements purporting 
to be true descriptions of dynamic life but are, instead, 
statements of e.g. how marriages presumably would take 
place, how the economy presumably would proceed, ¢f all 
the forces making for change were equalized. We need 
a less obscure method, and more challenging generaliza- 
tions than these. Mr. Kenyatta does not give us many. 
He hints at economic inequalities among the Gikuyu, 
but does no elucidate them. Some of his descriptions 
leave the impression of stiff figures pulled by strings 
always in the same unfailing movements. In these 
aspects his book exhibits some of the vices of con- 
temporary anthropology, as in others it illustrates some 
of the virtues. But it remains a notable achievement. 
To have done so much in a book frankly directed, as he 
says, to “the fight for African Freedom, and in the 
firm faith that the dead, the living, and the unborn will 
unite to rebuild the destroyed shrines’, shows that in 
the midst of special pleading he remains a very good 
anthropologist. 


WILLIAM STANNER 


JOSEPH IN EGYPT. Tuomas MANN. Secker and 
Warburg. 2 volumes. 17s. 


IT IS EXTREMELY difficult to review the new section of 
Thomas Mann’s study of Joseph. It has been widely 
acclaimed as a work of great psychological value and as 
a splendid reconstruction of ancient Egypt. Of course 
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it is a book that will be read and discussed when most of 
the other volumes of the year are forgotten, yet it is not 
always easy, for this reviewer at least, to accept Mann’s 
picture of the past. 

Ancient Egypt as it appears on the monuments, in 
the historical records so carefully collected and printed 
by Erman and by Breasted, was at once simpler and more 
complex, more religious and less logical than this place 
of Joseph’s exile. It had one gift, a kind of clarity or 
stratosphere if you will, in which some of the most 
involved thoughts mankind had yet discovered, ranged 
themselves as easily as the blocks of the great temples. 
There is nothing of this in Mann’s Egypt. His is a 
bustling world, a medieval picture of the Nile, where 
there is a river and lotus columns, but they are con- 
temporary, barely disguised with labels. Potiphar him- 
self is business man or Victorian statesman, perhaps the 
Egyptian official was as nineteenth century in his 
approach to life, for humanity changes very little, yet 
it does alter, and the kind of flavour that was Egypt to 
the thought, is absent. Is it that the English, from long 
association with the East, and with inherently a more 
unconscious approach, are better able to guess what 
antiquity meant, than the more consciously trained 
continental European ? 

The decay of an empire, individual or political, has 
always been Mann’s preoccupation, that and the essential 
struggle in him between the desire for action and the 
feeling, again Victorian, that action is in some way 
inimical to contemplation and therefore to art. Apart 
from this, and it is expressed magnificently in many 
passages, particularly in the opening section where 
Joseph and the old merchant talk together, there would 
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seem to be no fresh development of his philosophy. 
There are unforgettable scenes, the moment when 
Joseph first meets Potiphar in the garden, the two old 
people who seem to have forgotten both earth and 
heaven with age, the wise dwarf, the house with its 
traders and gossip. There is also the love story, in the 
grand manner. It simply depends upon the kind of 
painting that the reader prefers, whether he reads it once 
with pleasure or several times with enthusiasm. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


THE FOURTH FORGER. JoHN Mair. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 


THE ASTONISHING THING about the Ireland forgeries of 
Shakespeare is really not that so many experts should 
have been taken in, nor that so little proper attempt 
should have been made by scholars in the ‘ age of reason’ 
to test their authenticity. The really remarkable fact 
about the whole most remarkable business is young 
Ireland’s motive. He embarked on this elaborate and 
protracted series of forgeries which resulted in among 
other things, Sheridan putting on Vortigern and Rowena 
at Drury Lane, for no other reason than that his father 
despised him. Knowing that gentleman’s interest in old 
books, he sought to change paternal contempt into 
admiration by ‘finding’ a Shakespearian autograph. 
This he did by writing on a sixteenth-century document 
which he found in the lawyer’s office where he worked. 
To his amazement, his father took it as genuine. He 
wanted more. The son wanted more admiration. He 
produced more ‘ writing * by Shakespeare, finally being 
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led to produce complete plays. As he went on, the 
admiration of not only his father but of men such as 
Boswell, the Prince Regent, and many others did more 
than satisfy his ambition. It turned his head. The 
forger fancied himself a poet, as good as Shakespeare. 
And why not? If wise men thought the work 
Shakespeare, was not the forger who at nineteen 
invented the lines his equal? So we reach Vortigern, 
the confession, and the splendid anti-climax of Ireland’s 
literary hack-work, grinding out novels, plays, and 
histories, until he died at sixty. The author treats all 
this with such skill and subtlety that he may be forgiven 
for the minor flaw that none of the characters who throng 
his pages come to life as we know them in their own or 
those of others. 
TREVOR JAMES 


XIXTH CENTURY ORNAMENTED TYPES AND 
TITLE-PAGES. NICOLETTE Gray. Illustrated. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 


THE RISE OF advertising widened the typographer’s 
field, and as the grime of the industrial revolution bit 
into the nineteenth century a new concept emerged. 
The letter itself became a medium of expression and 
types took on new and unfamiliar forms. Mrs. Gray 
relates the changes that took place to the contemporary 
scene, and claims that they reflect more closely than 
most arts the moods of that bleak age. Her comment 
is informed and illuminating but one is tempted to 
wonder whether the vast new literate public, so badly 
educated that mere statement was insufficient to arouse 
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interest, was not a deciding factor in the evolution of 
ornamented types. Advertising types would naturally 
be more sensitive to such a situation than reading types. 
Most of the letters admirably reproduced in this book 
are monstrous, the product of a drear technical ingenuity. 
It is not always easy to share Mrs. Gray’s enthusiasm 
for the typography of her period, but this does not 
detract from the value of her book which is scholarly 
and balanced. The second part considers ornamented 
title-pages; here the advance in technique is really 
astounding. 

A tradition was evolved which gave the designer a 
tremendous freedom of expression, one can only regret 
that it was almost entirely put to the service of “‘ ghastly 
good taste”. The illustrated book jacket is reopening 
this field and it is to be hoped that designers will not 
be content to ape their Victorian predecessors but will 
be able to develop the medium they discovered. The 
book is completed by notes on the typefounders and 
their specimen books, and other useful tables. The 
whole is admirably produced, an excellent example of 
careful research work. 

D. STURGE MOORE 


THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDER. A study of William 
Whiteley. RicHarp S. Lampert. Illustrated. Harrap. 
Ios. 6d. 


MULTIPLE STORES ARE now so much taken for granted 
that the time was ripe for a history of the founding of 
the first of them. It may be hard to realize that nearly 
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everything about Whiteley’s—dwarfed now by Harrods, 
outrun by the Kensington chain, and itself under the 
zgis of Selfridge’s—should have been news. But in 
the story of the ‘ Universal Provider’, the author has not 
only a title (‘this curious imitation of the Almighty ’) 
but a subject to be envied. Whiteley opened the first 
department store; it was the first to have a tea-room; 
he could supply even (on one occasion) a second-hand 
coffin ; he instituted free delivery ; he approached Frith 
to paint a picture of his stores, and gave directions ; 
when the London General Omnibus Company would 
not run a special service from Camden Town to 
Bayswater, he started one himself. And whoever started 
the fires, there was no end to them—almost literally. 
There is plenty of material here for both the story of 
the store and the biography of its proprietor, and Mr. 
Lambert makes the most of both. He cannot make of 
Whiteley a lovable figure. The author is fair, but time 
and again one feels that had a judgment been expressed 
differently, it would have been damning. Finally, he 
commits himself. Whiteley “ had roused bitter animosity 
among his fellow-tradesmen’”’. His stock is described 
as “the cheap products of all the countries of the world”. 
He had “‘ defied the authority of the locality in which he 
lived. He had imposed an iron discipline upon his 
servants ... enemies grudged him his prosperity, hated 
his methods and cried out for his downfall ”’. 

And when he died, shot by a man who claimed to be 
an illegitimate son, it was found that he had left “a sum 
as near a million pounds as possible ’’ to found, provide, 
and maintain homes for the aged poor. 


TREVOR JAMES 
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1937-1938 ANNUAL ANTHOLOGY OF THE ONE 
ACT PLAY MAGAZINE. Contemporary Play 
Publications. $2.50. 


IN 1937 WILLIAM KozLEeNKo started the One Act 
Play Magazine. Soon there is to be a One Act Repertory 
Theatre, and there no doubt some or all the plays 
published in this first Annual Anthology will be 
produced. 

Of the ten plays in this collection, eight are by 
American authors, seven deal with political issues, 
eight are written from the standpoint of a social minority 
—and this usually means the “‘ Left’. The Art Theatre 
readily lends itself as the mouthpiece of active political 
minorities, who need the stage if only because they 
cannot afford the screen. Easily the best play in this 
collection is Ramon Sender’s The Secret. The scene is a 
prison in Spain, and the propaganda emerges from, but 
never obscures, the human drama. Percival Wilde in 
The Blood of the Martyrs also lays his scene in a fascist 
prison. The characters are mere types, but the propa- 
ganda gets across. John Reed’s Freedom is political 
satire at its lightest. This cannot be said of The 
Turbulent Waters by Emjo Basshe. Played to a ruthless 
audience, this play might be a roaring success as a farce, 
but such is not the intention of a very humourless 
dramatist indeed. 

For first-class production Alfred Kreymborg’s 
Privilege and Privation, a slick verse satire, offers fine 
possibilities, while The Street Attends a Funeral by 
Kozlenko gains its effect by extreme simplicity. Of 
Sender alone can it be said that his characters are more 
than generalizations. But the more credit to dramatists 
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who survive and thrive in times and places where 
individualism is quite out. 
K. J. RAINE 


THE KING OF NOWHERE AND OTHER PLAYS. 
JaMES BripIE. Constable 7s. 6d. 


THE THREE PLAYS collected in this volume show Mr. 
Bridie at his best, which is entertaining and exhilarating, 
and at his worst, which is laborious and obvious. The 
title play of the trilogy, and particularly the character of 
the King of Nowhere, have a fine and brilliant edge: 
the comparative failure of the play to achieve success 
when produced in London is a further demonstration of 
the decadence of the English Theatre. The play in 
itself is simply a political satire without subtlety but with 
a great deal of gusto: it is probably much more amusing 
to watch than any of the ideological dillydallyings of 
Bernard Shaw. It is the best of the collection: The 
Last Trump and The Babes in the Wood being pretty 
much at a par of bad. In these two pieces the simple but 
lively drive of the King of Nowhere becomes mere clod- 
hopping to the obvious: I cannot forget how profoundly 
I found myself shocked and disappointed to learn that 
there is no Last Trump in The Last T rump—unless 
some obscure pun is present in the title, drawn from the 
game of poker in which the characters indulge as they sit 
anticipating the end of the world which is really no more 
than an astronomer’s mistake in calculations. As for 
The Babes in the Wood, 1 can see this being used as an 
amusing period piece in the year 1970, and being just 
as little amusing as is Hast Lynne in 1938. 


GEORGE BARKER 
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IT’S DRAUGHTY IN FRONT. HERBERT HODGE. 
Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 


WueEN Where's That Bomb brought new vigour into 
the theatre, people added “‘ And it was written by two 
taxi-drivers ”, as if surprised. That is typical of our 
present transitional age. It is unfortunate that the 
publishers have sub-titled this volume the “auto- 
biography of a London taxi-driver ’’, for Herbert Hodge 
has ‘‘ been”’, as they say, many other things, including 
a lumber-jack, and one of the most important things 
about him is that he is a writer. For he can write. Unlike 
many of the proletarian books, Hodge’s does show a 
feeling for words ; he knows how many to use and which 
to use. Too many authors to-day mistake being careless 
for being natural. Hodge is rarely careless, though he 
will grow better with practice, and, as in his plays, 
language becomes living in his hands. 

I dwell on this, because you won’t learn much about 
taxi-driving from his life. He’s not telling us about his 
job, but about himself. Quite a lot of that he keeps to 
himself—personal relationships, for instance. What 
he does tell us is how he wanted to write, how he did 
this or that to live, and how circumstances helped or 
hindered. Now, he earns his living by driving a taxi 
and uses his leisure in writing. As I said, the great thing 
is that he can write and has something to say. 


A. WILLS 
TRISH HOLIDAY. Dorotuy Hartiey. Lindsay 
Drummond. 7s. 6d. 


THIS LITTLE TOPOGRAPHICAL escapade, “ written in woods 
among primroses, in tents and in boats, in mists, happy 
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in the rain,” gives the account of a journey made by the 
author along an itinerary previously followed by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who visited Ireland in the 12th 
century. The route runs roughly in a square from 
Dublin across to Connemara in the West, down to 
Killarney, Tralee and Dingle in the South, across to 
Cork and up the East Coast. It encompasses pretty well 
the best and the worst of Ireland. Dorothy Hartley and 
her companion followed it in nothing more substantial 
than an Austin Seven. 

Ireland, like Rimbaud, has been damned by the rain- 
bow. Therefore such books as this will continue to be 
written, revealing Ireland as the real demi-paradise, the 
true home of lost causes and magnificent failures. 
Perhaps it is. But legends, real or unreal, seem to 
embarrass us now. 

GEORGE BARKER 


WHATSsvVOURSe Gis HaBs CLAanKeee Petersibaviess 
BSaGd. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN INNKEEPER. JOHN 
FoTHERGILL. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 


MADAME PRUNIER’S FISH COOKERY BOOK. 
Edited by Amprosrt Heatu. Nicholson and Watson. 
6s. 


FROTH IS, PERHAPS, inseparable from beer, and froth, 
in the shape of facetiousness, is to be met with in most 
books on drinking or drinking places. This latest 
addition has a good deal more bubbles than body, and 
I find myself rather frightened at the sub-heading, 
‘The Student’s Guide to Publand,”’ for the author is 
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guilty of many wild statements. He is good in describing 
darts as the one sport in which unerring proficiency 
results in “‘ the constant repetition of unbeatable accom- 
plishments ”, but he appears to “‘ stand for”’ pin tables. 
He gives good “‘ crawls”’, throughout the country. But 
he observes that “high stools you never find in the 
Public bar ”’, and of that, again, delivers himself that it is 
“Ca bare sort of place these days, its personality a thing of 
the past—for no longer does it even merit the intriguing 
adjective ‘sordid’”. The implications of the last 
three words of that sentence are a clue to his approach, 
and, coupled with the facetiousness already mentioned, 
make me feel bound to observe that though his question 
is good, the answer he himself provides is, pardon me, 
pretty small beer. 

The innkeeper of Thame, and now of Market 
Harboro’, may not like his book being placed next to 
one on pubs for he would have you know that he keeps, 
an inn, not a pub, and he doesn’t really enjoy having a 
bar in his inn. His soul is dedicated to food and the 
preparation thereof. We hear a lot about the delicious 
meals he cooks, and who are and are not worthy to 
eat them. It is therefore the more disappointing that he 
gives us so few secrets of his kitchen. Plenty of people 
would like to know what meals are provided by a man 
who takes roseleaf jam seriously. There may be plenty 
who are interested in his financial difficulties, the chat 
about clients; some, doubtless, will form their own 
opinion of one who painted stags’ heads with aluminium 
and “ put red reflectors in their eyes to wink in a row 
at entering cars ”’ and it is nice to know that “‘ now when 
manufacturing gentlemen, commercial travellers, high- 
brows and county are in the dining room together”, 
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Mr. Fothergill hasn’t “ the slightest feeling of the in- 
congruous, whereas at Thame”’ he felt “ responsible and 
guilty”. It will be seen from this last statement that the 
book lives up to its title. Having read it, I myself can 
only say that though the author may keep Lhe Three 
Swans, it’s a slice of the Boar’s Head to me. 

Madame Prunier’s Fish Cookery Book is an edited 
translation, by Ambrose Heath, of the book begun by 
her father and finished by his chef, Michel Bouzy. This 
was published in 1929, new recipes have been added by 
Maurice Cochois, chef of the London branch and so, 
in roundabout ways, indicated by eighteen pages of 
forewords, introductions and dedications, we have the 
recipes used to-day by the most famous fish restaurant 
in Europe. I imagine that little more need be said. 
There is advice on buying fish, cleaning, and cooking. 
Separate chapters deal with fresh and salt-water fish, 
shellfish, fish soups and hors d’ceuvres (I like the designa- 
tion of sardines a Thuile as “commercial product ’’). 
The book ends with a note on wine in relation to fish, and 
a notable adjunct is a classified index in both French and 
English. But the chief point to stress is that despite the 
restaurant’s situation in St. James’s Street, emphasis is laid 
on the cheaper as well as on the more unusual varieties of 
fish. As Madame herself says, “all are excellent if they 
are well prepared.” This book teaches us. 
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